er, the 


blood 
tissues 
hearty 


kening 
ulator, 
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i913 Holiday Story Number Price 6° 
just a 
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thing, but a Skeleton—Brought back to health by 


A happier mother, thanks to Mellin’s Food, is Mrs. B. Sampson, 
of 71 Victoria Avenue, Cromwell Road, Hounslow. She writes, 
as might be expected from the facts, in enthusiastic terms :— 


‘At two months my son was nothing but a skeleton, and was brought 
back to life and health by ‘ Mellin’s.” t was recommended to try Mellin's 
Food, and was more than pleased to see in three days’ time a decided 
difference in him. Now at nine months he weighs 28lbs. His 
flesh is absolutely firm and as solidasarock. I shall always recom- 
mend Mellin’s to every mother who has a delicate baby, for 
when I see my own bonny boy, I feel thankful enough I tried it.” 


we /. Suits even the feeblest babe from birth. 


In “ Mellin’s,"” when prepared with fresh cow's milk, there are all the 
essentials of a satisfactory food for baby. ‘ Mcllin’s"’ contains flesh and 
bone-forming elements in scientific proportion, It is easily 
assimilated, Moreover, it is a food that makes baby satistied. 


Book for Mothers & Sample Free. 


A generous Sample of Mellin's Food, together with a useful 
Mother's Handbook, * The Cave of Infants," will be sent free to 
any address on application, Write, mentioning this Mag., to— 


Sample Dept., MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., Peckham, London, S.E. 


FOR COSY SLUMBER-SUITS 
USE REAL SCOTCH WINCEY 


“ Longlife " Aluminium Cooking Utensils are Good to 
use; Good to look at; Light to lift; Quick to boil; 
Easy to clean; Nothing to chip; Nothing to rust ; White 
all through; Last a lifetime; Save time; Save labour; 
Save fuel; Brighten the kitchen; Lighten the work, 
No Wonder Cook Likes 

Na, ‘) Set, comprising 3 pint saucep in and | 
2 pint milk saucep war 


lumimium embody 1 thesc 
76 


at the iow price 


Krrp the children 


i cosily clad at night 
by making their 
nightwear of Lawrie 


Smith's Real 
Seotch Wincey. This 
is the same material 
that thousands of 
eno up and down the 


BUNCHER & 


country tind so satistac- 
j tory for the making HASELER, 
blouses, shirts, &« t he 
ph | the makers, ON BIRMINGHAM. 
peated washing without detri- | 
nt to its goodness. Because | LONGLIFE 
th qualities, and = also 
it is so beautifully | 
and it, Lawrie & 
DINNEFORDS 
thy ideal material tor 
Clildren’s Shumber-Suits. It is 
lendid for ladies” nightgowns 
| lumber-suits, too, and MAGNESIA: 
py jar Phe patterns 
ne and varied Lawrie 
th also sell Seoteh 
Wincey made of silk and wool is the Best Remedy for . 
t blend of materials giving 
the absolute maximum of soft. ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
me md warmth. Prices in each 
case are moderate. HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
in Winceey from rotd. 


GOUT and INDIGESTION, 


d, and in silk and wool trom 


VISANDV 


rit vard. Send a post card 
I & Smith, Scoteh Wins House, Ayr, Safest and most FEilective Aperient 
patte (rf) and prices of these for Regular Use. 
ul 
2 
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“Beautifully Cool 
and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player's 
Navy Cut 


Tobacco ana 
Cigarettes 


Sold only in the original 
packets and tins, and may 
be obtained from all Stores 
and Tobacconists of repute. 
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£2645 offered 


\\ 
for Happiness 


There is a first prize of £1000 in the great Kodak 
Happy Moment Competition—£1000 for six jolly 
Kodak snapshots—£1000 for being happy. 


You can win £1000 this summer by being happy. You must be 
happier than anyone else for a few minutes and you must take 
six happy Kodak snapshots to show how happy you have been. 


£1000 for a Week-end 


Put these snapshots in a ‘ Happy Moment” album, and hand it to 
your Kodak dealer. Then get another album and fill that, for 
you may send in as many albums as you like, and there is no 
entrance fee, Fill a ‘‘ Happy Moment” album each week-end. 


This is not a photographic competition, and it does not matter how 
good or how bad your snapshots may be. Happiness will win 
1000 prizes, and you should carry off one of these. 


“ Happy 
Moments” 
Be sure you ask a 
j Kodak deakr for 
| delightful little 
| > book of the Competi- 
tion. Lt?scalled 
“ Happy Moments,” 
|. and its free. 
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Kodak Ltd, 
Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 
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National Fight against Hair-Povert 


Stop Your Hair Turning Grey or Falling Out 


Post Office co-operates in distributing Wonderful Free Gifts for 
Growing Healthy and Beautiful Hair to Every Reader who applies 


HE great campaign against Baldness, Greyness, hair soft and glossy, 
and Hair-Voverty is gaining force every day lustre and luxuriance 


The Post Office is co-operating in the work 2. A Trial Package of Edwards’ ‘Creme; 


of distributing the free {ts for growing healthy hair fer the Sca 
p- 


to all who appl The Postman will bring you one fortable. It dissolves Scurf and banishes Irritatic 


of these Free Ourfits if you write for it to-day. of the Scalp 


Thousands of letters 


ventiemen anxious to take part 


in tl distribution These 
letters show how serious a thing TO YOU 
Hair-l’overty is. Readers will 


be glad they can avoid it by 
means of the Coupon printed 
below 


Serious Results of Hair- 
Poverty. 

“T cannot get employment 
anywhere,” writes one gentle- 
man, a book-keeper and ledger 

yy prof n, * because of 
vrey hair They say | look 


TODAY. 


too old —45 at least ult hl 
assure them I am still under 4 
which is the case. Can you do 


anything to help me 

Ladies, too, are most anxious 
to secure this free health-help 
for their hair. 


e pouring in at the head- 3. A Copy of Mr. Edwards’ “ Hair-Drill 


juarters of ‘“Harlene Hair-Drill” from ladies and Manual, containi: 


y, and invests it with a beautify 


It keeps the scalp clean and cor 


1g the secret rules which made } 
fame, the toilet rules wh 
practised for two minutes ever 
day, make and keep your ha 
healthy and Juxuriant, free 
the slightest sign of Baldne 
Greyness, or Hair-Pover 
Here are some of the Hai 
Weaknesses and Scalp Disorder 
absolutely and quickly cured by 
** Harlene Hair-Drill.” 


Baldness. 

Falling Hair. 

Thin Weak Hair. 

Lank Straight Hair. 

Securf and Dandruff. 

Greyness, total or partial, 

Greasy Hair. 

Dull Ciscoloured Hair, 

Dry Brittle Hair. 

Irritation of the Scalp, 

\ personal trial will convince 

you of the unbounded merits o 
** Harlene Hair-Drill” as 


eh 1 to be beautiful,” tised daily, for two minutes a 
vrit one ‘b ow day, by Royalty and leading 
ind impy-l hat I ‘ fe if members of Society 
cry when I I in Mr. Edwards does not wisi 
he lookin a It ikes me Head 7 you to accept his word on faith, 
ears older tl re 1 but he does want you to in 
it lI ut * Harlene Hair-Drill’’ for ove 
I ld be most 1 | for week at his expense 
anything that will stop this continual thinning and After revealing the wonderful effect ‘* Harlene Hatt 
start mv hair gt ng thickly again.” Drill’ has upon your hair and scalp you w Il be at 
To all the applicants Mr. Edwards, the world- to purchase further supplies of ll chemists and st res 
famous Toilet Speci issues one reply. “ Try the in is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles; and “ Cremet 
I iv,” | Ly ‘I! will send it you free.” in boxes of 7 sham} ; for 1s., or single sham 
th a mplete outfit (containing every 2d or sent post free on receipt of P.O.0. tom 
th required tor banishing Greyne ind Laldness Edwards’ Harlene Co, 104 High Holborn, Londo 
ind grow ealthy and abundant hair) is sent as W.C. Foreign orders freight extra 
br ( to th iter, : 
Wherever “Harlene Hair-Drill"’ is practised its This Coupon entitles you to the Triple 
c ‘ n shown in the rapidly improving hat Toilet Outfit for Banishing Baldness 
th who follow this marvellous two-minutes-a and Greyness, and Growing Healthy, 
la +} 


Luxuriant 


This Triple Gift for Your Hair FREE. 


ut out tl nted opposite. Fill in your 
' na ind addre | e 3d. in stamps to pay the 
post An end to Edwards’ Harlene ¢ 
i ~ By return the { Gift Outfit will be yout 
1. A Trial Bottle of Edwards’ ‘* Harlene’’ 
for the Hair. 1! elighttul preparation feeds the 
ha 1 stimulates the hair-roots. It makes the 


Hair—FREE. 
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a Watch the Little Ones’ eyes ta 
‘ sparkle when they get 


Shred 


Marmalade 


for 
plies 


ith a beautify 


eel, f The clean palates of children never mistake 
shes Irritatc bi flavour. “Golden Shred” retains all the natural 
Hair. Di a flavour of the rich, ripe orange, and makes a 
hich mad i dietary tonic of unsurpassed purity. Made 
rules whic solely from finest selected fruit and the best 
ran sugar—nothing else. 

"ol Balin Produced under perfect hygienic conditions 

Sie in Model Factories by willing’ well-cared-for 

of th Has workers. 

ROBERTSON. Only Maker. 
i” LONDON. PAISLEY. MANCHESTER. 


a fl] | ‘Golden Sheed’ —— the Marmalade 

.druff. that made the Bitter Orange famous, 

ul or partial. 

ALEX. FFY (sst,) 226 OLD STREET (civ) and 
il 1882) 534 COWPER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
jed mer 

Complete House, Office, 

and Hotel Furnisher. 

SPECIAL DISPLAY 


“=| Wooden 
“=| Bedsteads 


Triple 
aldness furnish Economically for Cash 


| | Largest and Most Up-to-date 
cia Stock in London. 


B 223.— Fumed Solid Oak Bedstead, with Moulded 
i —-__ Swept Top Kails, strongly made. 
ratalogue and Guide, How to Furnish."” 1 ft. by 6 ft. Gin £2 2 0 
Mention The Quiver. 4 ft. Gin. by 6 ft. Gin £2 5 
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Laren” 


The Hair Grower, 
* Genuine,” “ Good,” “ True.” 


“Don’t envy a good 
head of hair. Use 
Tatcho and have it.”’ 


Sea air ruins the hair. The distress caused by 
seeing it daily becoming greyer and greyer, 
losing its life and lustre, falling out literally 
in handfuls, completely spoils the enjoyment 
of your holiday. If you want the remedy, 
genuine, good, true, get Geo. R. Sims’ Tatcho, 
and you've got it. Tatcho is Genuine. It is re- 
commended by over fifteen hundred physicians. 


don. 
Chemists and Stores, 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6, or direct, 5 Great Queen Street, Lon 
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NURSERY. 


An especially mild and dainty form of 
soap, fragrant with an exquisite perfume 
of roses, slightly superfatted, pure and 
emollient, and admirably adapted to the 
delicate skin of aninfant. 24d. per Tablet. 


REGINA, MEDICATED. 


Particularly beneficial in its effects on 
the skin and complexion. Its emollient 
and tonic properties promote the smooth- 
ness and health of the skin, and allay 
irritation caused by sun or wind, while 
its antiseptic properties ward off infection. 


per Tablet. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists and Stores. 


PRICE'S, London — Paris, 


—— 


Do you want to be well 
and strong and hearty—fit 
to do your work, whatever 
it may be, without getting 
tired and fatigued ? Here 
is a letter dated April 3rd 
of this year :— 


Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure 
in writing and telling you what great 
benetit my mother has received in using 
your Cocoa. She has been a regular 
user of Vi-Cocoa for 14 years, and 
speaks very highly of it, as it is not 
only nice to taste, but has such good 
staying power. She says she can work 
several hours on two cups of your 
Vi-Cocoa where she could not work 
one on others. She has tried others, 
but she cannot get on so well with 
them; she says she is sure it is 
Vi-Cocoa that keeps her up, as she is 
such a small eater, and does not seem to 
want the food when she has Vi-Cocoa, 
She is 74 years old, and quite well and 
strong for herage. I myself and family 
like your Vi-Cocoa very much, and 
think it is the best. My children know 
the taste from other cocoas directly. 
I have given all sorts a trial, but yours 
bears all according to our liking. I 
am sure we wish your Vi-Cocoa every 
success, and we shall always recommend 
it to our friends. My mother's name 
is Mrs. Denton. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. BOSTON, 
25 Charles Street, Luton, Beds 


Can you say that about any other 
food beverage ? Won't you, for 
your own sake, for the sake of 
your family, try Vi-Cocoa? Prove 
its benefits for yourself. If you 
won't credit what thousands of 
other people say about Vi-Cocoa, 
you can trust your own experience. 
Take advantage of its benefits in 
health, strength, and endurance, 
and all that goes to make work 
enjoyable and life worth living. 


Don’t ask for Cocoa— 
ASK FOR 
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| For general use 


Large Sample 


sent for 


34: stamps, 


genera] use. 


Made in a Minute 


Of Chemists 
1/6 & 3/- 


per tin. 


Allen 8 Hanburys Ltd. 
Lombard St., London, E.C. 
D.42 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a complete and easily digested 
Food. It is pleasant to take, readily assimilated and 
speedily restorative. Whilst helping the system to re- 
cover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for 
Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


add boiling water only. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
EARN £5 A WEEK! 


A 


Ir 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Dept , 133 Oxford Btreet, Landon 


SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR 
PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


By my Scientific Treatment, Especially 
Prepared for Each Individual Case. 
| SUFFERED FOR YEARS 


TRUE SECRET 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, 
WRITE TO ME. 


Helen S. T. Temple, 39 Maddox St., Regent St., London, W. 


| 
| 


‘VITRELLA” 


in the Kitchen, Lavatories, and Bath Rooms 
keeps all sweet and clean, and there is "0 
cleanser like it for Enamelied Ware, !ron 
Ware, and Earthenware All Cooking Utensils 
-should be regularly cleansed with 


and 18. Tins 


i on 

IMP FREE SAMPLE TIN sent on applical 
to Manufacturers: 

\Warehousé 


DOULTON & CO. LTD. “«» 


LAMBETH, S.E. 
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FARROW’S 
ror WOMEN 


Branch of Farrow's Bank, Ltd. Head Office: 1¢ heapside, 


Authorised Capital - - £500,000 
Shares Issued - - - 500,000 
Reserve Liability - - £236,757 


ei | | EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINT- 
3 | | STOCK BANKING TRANSACTED. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


Accounts are opened and interest allowed where credit 
balances of £10 and upwards are maintained for 6 months. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Interest from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. allowed 
on Deposits, according to notice of withdrawal. 


| STOCKS AND SHARES. 
ii} The Bank effects the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
| Shares, and Securities on behalf of its customers. 


The Manageress will send Illustrated Booklet on receipt of application. | 


=| 143 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
‘ | LONDON, S.W. | | 


Close te Hyde s'ark and near to Brompton Road 


plication 
house 
No. A. H. & Co. 
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Sports Coat 
for Yourself ! 
_Pat yn’s Wool will make the 


s Alloa Knit tins 
it, flee strong, beautiful in 
finish, and depen dab le in the wash. 


PATON’S 


ALLOA 
WOOLS 


ns. Als y ok on makin 
mi Caps, “> nior 

PATON’S, ALLOA, SCOTLAND; or 
102 ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON 


You must have no- 
ticed how well some 
women wear their 
gowns, how free they 


are trom waist wrint 

how cl ly they clin 
to the figure Do you 
kn w the reason? It 
is the shape is 
rm ed and because 


tl has been no 
breakage of sup} rts. 


It is most probably 
because they weal 
Oktis Anyway, no 
woman who wears Oktis 
can ever be subject t 
corset annovance, for 
the OKtis double the 
life of your corsets. 
That mean a good 
deal, doesn’t it? 


Ask your Draper for 
them, and he sure to 
say “OKTIS 


Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer, 

When a brogue 
shoe looks smart 
and keeps its shape 


until worn out you 
may reasonably call it 
a good brogue shoe, 


This strong yet light 
schoolgirl'’s brogue illus. 
trated here does jus 
that. It will outwear 
any shoe sold of the 
same weight. Scotch: 


The made and finished, 

Schoolgirl. 

As illustrated. Sizes 2, 3, —_ 6 
and 6 

Smaller Sizes—7, 8, 9, 10 SDs 7/6 


8/6 


In Brown Willow Calf, 6d. extra per pair. 


Norwells 
‘Perth’ Boots 


The Perth Golfing Garry 
Oxford Shoe 


If you would like 


21/- 


h 
Send for our New Hlustrated Catalogue Tol eo 
Brogue footwear, sent post free anywhere. - 4 
plete satisfaction or your money returned in iu 


D. NORWELL & SON, 


Perth, Scotland. 


4 Established over 100 Years. 


iT 


; KNITTING WOOLS | 
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The Misses Tritton’s 
Of ue 
mart| | Home Schools for Girls 
shape 
| Dieppe. Le Plein Air. 
1e shoe, 
yet light Finishing Branch. Staff entirely French. Accomplishments. Needle- 
ou illus. work. Cookery. Bracing air. 3 hours from Paris. 
oes just 
outwear 
| At Worthing.—Broadwater Hall. 
hnished General English Education. Grounds of 8 acres, including playing 
10 16 ' | field, tennis and croquet lawns. Equable climate. Special arrangements 
7/6 for pupils from abroad. 
8/6 
|] | Lhe Field House. A Home for Little Children, adjoining the 
I: Grounds, with Nursery Accommodation and Kindergarten Classes. 


Satisfaction is the 
Garry veician and Nerve keynote of En joyment. 


cases. when everything else had failed. In almost 
Wery case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 


30 years’ extraordinary success. } To tour in a Talbot Car and note 
Used all over the world. its silence, its speed on hills; to 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. | satisfy yourself how reliable, rest- 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. —On receipt of Post Card I will | ful and economical a car it is to 


run, is one of the most enjoyable 


send you a bottle, absolutely free, so certain am I of its success a 
experiences you could have. 


46 per Bottle, post free. 


he é Colonies, India, America, and Forcign Countries a 
age suiicient for go days’ treatment will be sent to any 7 NV NC k 
address in the tid post free for (3 dols.). Write I IBL 


NICHOLL 27 High St., Belfast 


21).|| ACQUAINTED. ALBO 


Your Grocer will The First Car in the 
Post Paid. INTRODUCE you to world to travel 100 


18/6 miles in One Hour. 
of Scotch ORDON 
tall 


Tomato Catsup 


for 3d., 6d., 9d., or 1s., CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 
and you'll be FAST FRIENDS for ever. Automobile Designers and Engineers, 
Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 


|__Appetising. Divestive. Delicious. 
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| Cosy privaie c ts on board one of the Great Central Company's New Royal Mail Steamers. 
SAILINGS FROM GRIMSBY 
TO 
NORTH GERMANY VIA HAMBURG (Every Weekday 


Including the famous Cities cf 
Hamburg and Berlin 


BELGIUM VIA ANTWERP (Three Sailings Weekly) 


Including the Great International 
Exhibition at Ghent 


HOLLAND and RHINELAND VIA ROTTERDAM 
(Three Sailings Weekly) 


Via Grimsby is the Quickest and Cheapest Route —Delightful 
Sea Trip by Well-Equipped and Comfortable Steamers 


Cheap tour tickets for individual and conducted tours, including Rail and Boat 
Travel, Hotel Accommodation, Drives, &c., for a long or short holiday. 

Illustrated booklets and Continent: al Courier, giving full information, can “a 
obtained at any of Dean & Dawson's offices (where all enquiries wo 
Continental travel will receive prompt attention), or post free from P ublicity Vept- 


216 Marylebone KRd., London, N.W. SAM FAY. General Manager. 


— 


ers. 


Jeekday 
Weekly) 


Weekly) 


Lightful 
ners 


and Boat 


can be 


especting 
ty Dept. 


ager. 


THERE’S A 
“SWAN” 
FOR 

EVERY 
HAND 


10/6 
upwards 
from all 


stationers. 
Catalogue free. 


MABIF, co., 
79-80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectly 
new condition? [also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, Ke., 
at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My 


lists contain a ve ry large assortment of most recent designs. 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 
Send post-card to-day for lilustvated Price Lists(POST FREF), 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Show Rooms: 
62 MOOR ST. 


Established 


24 years. 


Special Attention given 
to Export Orders. 


SIMPLE CURE FOR DEAFNESS 


Marvellous Effect of New Home Treatment 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
RareLy has so much interest ever been aroused 
as that caused by the discovery of a wonderfully 
simple cure for Deafness and Head Noises. It 


has proved so remarkably sue ‘cessful even in the 


worst forms of chronic Deafness, that the Dis- 
coverer will, for a short time. gladly send it on 
io days’ free trial to any sufferer who mentions 
this paper. Write to-day (a post card will do) 
and secure the free trial before this offer is 
Sold everywhere 6¢ IV 26 & 46. withdrawn. Address: Elmer Shirley (Dept. 45), 


6 Great James St., Bedford Row, London, 
Sanalak, Ltd. 
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f Cassell’s 
@ Religious 


IS THERE A HELL ? | Rev. James Neil, ma. 


Stiff paper boards, 1s, met EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
In this work many ecclesiastical leaters of i THE HOLY LAND 


Harold Begbie 


RELIGION AND THE CRISIS 
Phis little hook is notable contilution Rev. R. C. Gillie 


EVANGELICALISM 


rt is 
JESUS SON OF MAN valuable Hitt 


Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net 


Rev. Arthur W. Robinson. p.». 


pict f Jesus as He apy ee “fl 
wii i THE VOICE OF JOY AND 
THE HIGH ROAD TO CHRIST in HEALTH ss. 6. net; 


ou ** The writi the t t 
( real beautiful it. CAristian 
“A good piece of work. . We expect 


THE RENASCENCE OF FAITH |: Rev. Robert Hunter, LLD., FCS. 


CASSELL’S CONCISE 
ford BIBLE DICTIONARY 


t ‘ to face the fact 
re hist r IMlustrated Bi Manual. 764 age 


( 
W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 
THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF Fl Dr, Alfred Rowlan 
6d. AFTER DEATH— WHAT? 


h, ys. Od. 3 also t 
( 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson, p.p., LL.D. Bishop Boyd Carpenter 
LIFE’S UNEXPECTED ISSUES LIFE'S TANGLED THREAD 


Of all Booksellers. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON E.C. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


The Editor of ‘* The Quiver"’ will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
mentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 


| 


Thousands of Deserving 


| |= 


Unemployed are Imploring 


||| The CHURCH ARMY | || Mission 


i t for Charity, but for WORK, to 

' rn FOOD AND FIRE. for their 375 AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


STARVING FAMILIES .. 


"THE operations of this old-established 


KING EDWARDS | QUEEN ALEXAN. Society among the poor and artisan 
LABOUR TENTS | 4 _* ABOUR | population are in danger of being seriously 
(open night and day), curtailed for want of funds. The work is 
§ f izle homeless men; ried men with families; Protestant, pioneering, Evangelistic, and 
NIGHT RESTS for supplementary to that of the Churches. 
es 120 other centres, Lahour Homes, Farm Colonies, | Will you kindly help towards 
= &c., in all parts of the country, give Relief in the maintenance of its bene- 
_ Return for Honest Labour, Saving hundreds | Roent and far-reaching efforts? 
2 f t Workhouse, Starvation, or Crime. 


EMIGRATION for men, families and lads of good Please communicate with Secretaries— 
Revs. T. S. Hutchinson, M.A., and Martin 


Anstey, B.D., M.A.— 


FUNDS and Firewood Orders (3s. 6d. per | 
100 bundles) earnestly requested. OLD 


5 t 

5 CLOTHES for men, women and children a very - 

able to Prenenvaky CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secre- Freasuver: F. A. BEVAN, EsQ 

5 tary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., LTD. 

: Arch, London, W. | The New Report, just published, will be sent gratis on 

i Telephone : Paddington 3440. 


“IN HIS NAME.” 


F.G.S. 
; \ a O tn the country 
or at the 

SEASIDE 
fora 
| THE s is sosmall th every ho of the day it is 


pleasure it would provide ts so great that the slum boy 
irl dreams of its coming some day, yet hardly dare 

to believe it can be true when their turn for a holiday 

comes at last, 


WHO WILL MAKE THIS LITTLE SACRIFICE SO THAT 
SOME LITTLE LONDON BOY OR GIRL MAY RECEIVE 


7 | A Great Benefit and Pleasure? 


: the Holiday Homes Fund hopes to be able to send 10,000 poor children for a Fortnight’s Holiday this 
pone om Such a Holiday would give a new lease of life to many a sickly child, and afiords an 
f Penlence that afterwards becomes a happy memory amid the unhappy life of Slumdom, — All gifts 
or the Holiday Homes Fund of the R.S.U. and Shattesbury Society will be gratefully acknowledged by 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director and Secretary, 
RAGGED Scnuoor UNIon AND SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 


32 John St., Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


7) he Outver” will recetve and ack nowledye any Donations or Subscriptions for the under 
mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, addr “la Belle Sauvage, Lon ton, E.C. 


ry 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


and trained for lomestic service si Administered. in force fur 
The hou en to ivspecti it all times. Prevention of 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND + %, ebure, 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
«,, FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 
Green, 
E. 


HAM COMMON, SURREY. founded 1549. 
Under the patronage of 


cess Christian. 
President--HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, 
Chairman — A. LEYCESTER PENRHYN, Esq 


LEGACIES ARE MUCH NEEDED. 


Bankers retary, 


\PHANAGTI 


tree? Ham Common, Surrey 


PLEASE 
HELP. 
T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 
Age Date of Birthday 


Mother’s promised to 


buy some more. 1] 


The daily spread for children’s bread. 
It saves the butter bill. 
| 


g all the food dainties known there is none so deliciously 


wholesome and strengthening as Laitova 
The ingredients chosen from the purest of farm products are 


rendered extremely easy of digestion by skilful manufacture, whilst 


all their body-building properties are retained 
when eaten on pastry, bread or 


in puddings. Try Laitova sandwiches tor tea, 


Your grocer selis tt In Jars 6\d.. 34d, & 2d. 


Mil SUTCLIFFE 6 BINGHAM LTD., 3 Cornbrook, Manchester. 
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“Tam carried 
everywhere—”’ 


**even up to the clouds by the airmen. For I am 
Onvto—the pen that makes writing easy everywheve."” 


The Onoto simplifies writing because (1) 
a turn of the ‘* head’’ to the ieft regulates 
the ink-flow—fast or slow to suit the hand- 
writing; (2) a turn to the right shuts off 
the ink so that the Onoto becomes a 
sealed tube in the pocket; (3) because it 
is the one really satisfactory self- 
filling pen. 


The Onoto fills itself instantly from any 
ink supply and cleans itself in filling. 


Get one to-day and save time, trouble 
and mess. 
GUARANTEE. — The Onoto is British 
EN, made. It is designed to last a lifetime; but, 
if it should ever go wrong the makers will 


lose the self-filling pen. immediately put it right, free of cost, 


Price 10/6 and upwards of all Stationers, Jewellers, and Stores. Booklet about the Onoto Pen 
free oa application to Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 


TZALL) BANDEAU, 


The Bandeau that made 
Bandeaux popular. 


Large and small shapes— 
deep, shallow, round or oval 
—the ** Fitzall” fits them 
all. No troublesome fixing— 
it is instantly adjustable. 


For comfort, lightness and 
neatness, Parisian Milliners 
declare the *“*Fitzall” 
Bandeau superior to all. 


Once fixed, it stays fixed, and is 
most comfortable. 
wt E : Secures and retains your hat at its 5 
most becoming poise. 

Milliners everywhere declare the 
**Fitzall” to be the most com- 
1d f fortable and periect hat adjuster ; 

Of Milliners and ever invented. Xillions of wearers 

2 pil Drapers everywhere. endorse this opinion. @ 

Q—Aug., 1913.) xvii 
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wis: 


KNOWING. 
ol 


“By Jupiter!” 


says Mars, * that fellow’'s stolen a march 
on us. Wonder what he's using — he 
seems to positiv ely enjoy shaving . 


The *Clemak” is a World triumph a simplified, 
perle ted Safety Razor, produc ed and sold ata 
fair price which brings it within the reach ef all. 
It costs 5/- only, and is made as well and shaves 
as well as any guinea razor Simple to under- 
stand and fo use. Caw es close, comfortable shave 
in marve llously quick time. No trouble to clean, 
no bars, plates, or screws to remove, and no 
adjustment required. Clemak Blades can be 
stropped and will last indefinitely A finer 
shaving edge could not be de sired. Acquire the 


**Clemak bahit and shaving becomes a pleasure. 


Note the original Link-Action, which 
Automatically adjusts the Blade. 


Clemak Razor and Seven Blades 5- 
New Model Set with Twelve Blades 7/6 
Combination Outfit, Stropping Machine 
Hide Strop, with Clemak and Twelve 
Blades eve on 0'6 


Of all Cutlers, Stores, etc., or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO, 17 Billiter St. LONDON. 
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‘SDARN NO MORE 


‘ ” 
~ If they are not “Holeproof"’ we will give yu NEW HOSE FREE. 
“V. & H.” Holeproof Hosiery is made from a specially manufactured yarn. This yarn is lighter in weight and 
tougher and stronger than any other, So phable, it gives to continued pressure and wear, is not thick and clumsy, 
but smart, luxuriously comfortable, shay« 1 well-made. There is hardly any spring or elastic stretch in 
ordinary hose, and this accounts for the rapid appearance of holes and thin places. 
TRY FOR TWO MONTHS. 
Then, if within that time a hole should appear, send them back at once with 
our Guarantee Ticket which is sent with every pair we sell, 
and we will present you with new hose without extra cost. 
The comtert and pleasure of good wearing hose to men conveys a sense of well-being 
and satisfaction all day long, while to business girls and busy housewives, to whom the 
weekly darning isa long and tiresome task, the benefit is incalculable. Price : 
Two Pairs Gents Socks, 2.10, posted. Two Pairs of Ladies’ St kings, 3/10, posts 
Gents’. Grey, Fawn, Tan, Drab, Purple, Navy, Dark Saxe Blue, Green, 
: rey, Brown, Saxe Blue Navy, Champagne, and Black 
HOLEPROOF. sold under same guarantee asabove. Two Pairs Gents’ 
SILK Sox 7 6, post od. Two Pairs Latics stocking. 106, 
vost Gctourss I Black, Navy Blue, Empire Blue, Pearl-grey, rurple, White, Champagne, ani! 
Na Pearl-grey, Tan, White. Please state boot size, write uddre > 
stal order now. Don't let good inventions pass you 


Tan. 
u > for our 
and THER LED Dept 35; The Mail Order House, Queen's hd, BRIGHTON. 


nd 


acu 
SILKRITE 5 Years’ 


The te Wi Sil tted r4-carat Gold-plated nib, 

Gitt Writ “The ‘ Silkrite? Pen would be | File itself in ‘seconds — Delightfully SILKY Writer. 

cheap at avd times the rice ! Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,00 Bargains in Fewellery, Cutlery 
The LEEDS BARCAIN CO, (Dept 5 Richmond Rd., Leeds. Electro Plate, Novelties, Post free}!! 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


No. 51. — Ladies’ Irish Linen Handker- 
IRISH chiefs, about 124 ins. with 2/11 
3-16th in. hems. Per dozen 
LINEN No. 50.—Gentlemen’s Irish Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs. about 18) inches square. 5 3 
with 4 in. hems. Per dozen 
Cuttings and INustrated Lists post free, 36°. Donegall Place, Belfast 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST 


SIMPLE 
HOME 
TREATMENT 
URED) U URED) > -Five 


Over 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials in one year. Pamphlet 
containing proof and full particulars post free from 
TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., 

303 South Frederick Street, 
and 107 St. James’ CHAMBERS, ToRroNTO, CANADA. 


FREE BOOK STRENGTH 


ELECTRICITY BETTER THAN DRUGS OR MEDICINES 


This fascinating illustrated book, invaluable to every man or woman whose strength is pre maturely 
failing, tells you all about the great scientitic discovery which is bringing lasting health and happiness 
to thousands of weak men and women of all ages. We will send you a copy free ot all charge. eS 


DON’T HESITATE—SEND NOW. 

You can now learn how to apply this wonderful non-drugging cure to your own 
case in your own home by using the Pulvermacher (all British) Body - 
Batteries, the only correct Medea Voltage Batteries in existence 
which have been mmended by so Members of the Royal 
College of Physicians, many famous Surgeons and Scientists, 
etc. They are the finest Curative and Restorative for all cases 
of LOST VITALITY, VARICOCELE. RHEUMATISM, SUM- 
MER EXHAUSTION, KIDNEY, LIVER AND STOMACH 
TROUBLES, PREMATURE LOSS OF STRENGTH, NERVE 
EXHAUSTION, CONSTIPATION, DYSPEPSIA, SLEEPLESS- 
NEss, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, etc. 


Ure FOR YOU. 


Don ft load the system with injurious poisons. Flectricity is now adapted for 


by the F ’ t strength. By a non-shocking current conveyed 
H nh? rm er Borly-Batte the remotest tissues and muscles ot the 
man fra at oF with glorious New Life Force, Vigour and 


Energy. | 
promotes t 


system, corrects the circulati 
youth in all whe try it 

rie There is ne her half 

et flowing only when they are worn, sot 

» the wonderful virtues of this great natural hes sling force. 


WHAT THIS OFFER MEANS. 
~ vio giving away copies of this hook so that you can investigate this great 
ystem and read also what the world’s famous Physicians and Surgeons say 
= ectreity and the Pulvermacher way of introducing it into the body. 
‘ii send it to you entirely free of charge in a plain sealed envelope. 

ply send your name and address at once. A post card will do, 


PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE, Ltd., 64 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Open Daily 9 to 6. No connection with any other firm.) ESTABLISHED 1848, 


| 
SEND 
TO-DAY 
| 
our” 
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The fundamental idea of a holiday is the attainment of health; 
the rest, the change of scenery and the sea or country air are 
the means to that end. 


Has it ever cccurred to you that better results may be 
obtained by a few moments’ thought on the important question 
of diet > It means that you are assisting nature to carry out 
its work more efficiently instead of unconsciously placing 
obstacles in the way. 


A diet of heavy, blood-heating food is out of harmony with 
nature at this season of the year; a careful selection of ligh:t, 
nutritious food is what you really need. 


Take cheese, for instance—the greatest health food known, 
and the best of its kind is unquestionably St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is a very valuable ally to fresh air 
and sunshine. It contains an abundance of all those 


natural and nourishing quali ties which brace up the 
system and keep it vigorous and healthy. If you 
make it a part of your daily summer diet you will double 
the good results that will accrue \\ from your holiday. 


Apart from all considerations of health St. » 
Ivel Lactic Cheese is the most enjoyable aN 
summer dish. Its delicious flavour is 
irresistible, and those with the most sensitive 
digestion can assimilate it without the slightest 


inconvenience or discomfort. 


Make a start to-day and keep it up; you will 
not be disappointed. 


Stocked by all the leading grocers and 


dairymen in all the important seaside and 
country towns throughout the Kingdom. 


ST. IVEL LTD., YEOVIL, SOMERSET 


Holidays& Health: 


caan practical suggestion 
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The Right of Way. Story. By H. Harysurton Ross. Illustrated by 
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A Climb with a Conclusion. Holiday Story. By U. N. Macponneii. IJilustrated y 


The Happy Harvest Fields. By FRANK BoNNeETT. by Photog aphs . 936 
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The Best Coach in Oxford. ne Story. By Many Senene WHITING. 
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Rev. J. G. Stevenson, B.A. 969 
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What to Eat and Drink in Hot Weather. By Biancue St. Clair. . . 989 


The Women’s Work Bureau. Nursing.—Ul. By Winirren” . . 992 
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BANBURY CAKES, 


THE ORIGINAL CAKE SHOP. neque 

J REQUIRED 

ESTABLISHED 1638 | 

Our Famous Banbury Cakes sent post 
free on receipt of remittance : 7 for 1/4; 
12 for 2'-; 18 for 3/- ; 24 for 4/-; 35 for 5/-. 

Write for particulars of E, W. Brown's 

Celebrated Wedding Cakes, Birthday 

Cakes, and Almond Simnels. 


Tt tl Special Designs to Order. OF ALL STATIONERS, CHEMISTS& STORES 
= *.. NEW METALLIC PEN WITH EVERY BOTTLE 
BROWN, 12 PARSON sT., BANBURY. | COOPEN, DENNISON WALKDEN 


WEDDING CAKES. 
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THE LAND OF 
By THE 
UST, by general practice, is the holiday 


month, and hundreds ot thousands of 
people, during the next few weeks, will be 


SWEET FORGET 


EDITOR 


that round of little charities that sweeten an! 
ennoble life. 
The collection rg pe whilst you are away, 
The League o 


drinking in the delights of seashore and 
moorland. Those who cannot get away — societies whose ae goes on just the sam 
from home will do their best to simulate the all through the holiday season. The wok 
holiday spirit by living the open-air life, and = goes on as usual, but, alas! so many of the 
forgetting as much as possible the worries of | contributors are in the Land of Sweet Forge: 
the office and the cares of the home. ‘“ For- that the funds suffer. 

getting”; yes, that is the spirit of the Why not send a Holiday Thank-offering 
holidays. We leave behind us the everyday the League of Loving Hearts? 
cares and concerns of our mundane world 


Loving Hearts helps ten 


Land of Sweet Forget. Pounds. 


But too often, when holiday-making, we Here is the list of Societies the League 


forget not only business and the home, but — helps to support :— 
Dk. Homers, Stepney Causeway, FE. 
RAGGED ScHooL Unton, 32 John Street, Pheobald’s Road, W.¢ 


CuurcH ARMY, 55 LDryanston Street, W. 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Strect, Et 

Miss AGNes Wreston’s Work, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmout! 

Tue QOureen’s Hosriran ror CHitprReN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, 
Lonpon City Mission, 3 Bridewell 

ORPHAN Workixe ScHoot, 73 Cheapside, BC 


Cuurch OF ENGLAND SocikTY FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR WaAILFS AND STRAYS, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.1 
British AND HosprraL FOR INCURABLFS, 72 Cheapside, E.C. 


‘ 


The form 
on another page; One Shilling will mak 
and, for a few short weeks, sojourn in the you a member, or you can send Fie 


Nearly 90 Years’ Reputation. 
Gold Medals, London 1900 and 1906, also Paris. 


Food 


Contains all the essentiale for bone and flesh-forming in an exceptional degree, assists teething, relieves 
infantile constipation, and ensures restful nights. 
SIR CHAS. A. CAMERON, C.1 M.D., Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, ete. ete., writes :— 
id being rich in phos hates 
ther indi spe nsable elements of ood. 


Phi inexcellent I d, admirably adapted to the wants of infant 
and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-forming and ot 
SOLD IN TINS AND 4D. PACKETS. z 
Useful Booklet “HINTS ABOUT BABY,” by a Trained Nurse, sent post free on mentioning “ The Quiver. 


NEAVE'S MILK FOOD | NEAVE HEALTH DIET 


— to — the “ 


exert to 
! “ 
t pr ration for Invalids, 
t \ . t A eparat 
t April, is a safe Nur Mut from weak digestion, being 


Soild in te. 3d. Tins. Sold in Tine, ts. 3d. and 3s. 6d. 
Awarded Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene, London, for Purity and Quality. 


” 
A SAMPLE TIN of any of the above will be sent on receipt of 2d. for postage, mentioning “ The Quiver. 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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“I am delighted with the 
ROYAL VINOLILA 
VANISHING CREAM. 


J shall use nothing else on my 


Tour round the World.” 


ROYAL VINOLIA 
VANISHING CREAM. 


ANY of the fair sex have a decided objection to 
greasy face creams, and to these ladies Royal 
Vinolia Vanishing Cream comes as the greatest boon. 
Although absolutely greaseless this dainty and refreshing 
cream is a skin food of the highest value, and by reason 
of its stimulating and nourishing properties it 
keeps the skin in a thoroughly healthy condition. 
Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream is completely 
absorbed by the skin, leaving it cool and fragrant 
and without the slightest trace of that shiny look 
which detracts so much from the appearance. 


In Pots, 103d. 


In Tubes, 6d. & 10}d. 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON & PARIS. 
RV 181—23 
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be sure 
‘you take 
“Tron ‘Jelloids’ 


‘*‘No. 24 three times 
day; your sister 


should take No. 2.’’ 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON writes :— 
Re “MEN AND TONICS.” 
“T have found the form of Iron 
“* Jelloids’ put up with Quinine 
“(called Tron * Jelloids’ No. 2A) to 
© be an excellent tonic in such cases, 
“and to be specially recommended.” 
And “Concerning Anemia in 
Women” Dr. Wilson adds: “It 
“can be definitely stated that Iron 
Jelloids’ constitute the most 
“effective and desirable treatment 
“for Anzmia or Poorness of Blood.” 


The strenuous life of the modern man tends to use up all his reserve 
force. If you would have radiant health, an elastic step and well-braced nerves, 
you must have healthy blood. To improve and strengthen the blood take 
Iron ‘ Jelloids,’ commended by Medical Men, and favourably reviewed by the 
Medical Press. 


The Reliable Tonic Treatment 
for Anaemia and Weakness 


In Men, Women, and Children. 
By taking Iron ‘ felloids’ the not uncommon. disadvantages of other 
Iron Tonics are avoided. No ill-effects are set up. No constipation, No 
“rust” in the stomach. No danger of non-absorption. No fear of injury 


to the teeth. Pleasant and easy to take. Reliable. Inexpensive. 

Mr. H. J. Douglas, 20 Inworth Street, Battersea, S.W., writ "a gla ly testily to 
the great benefit I have obtained from your Iron * Jelloids’ for chronic Neuralgia, and shall 
have much pleasure in recommending them. My mother was very much run d and 
after taking one box of ‘ Jelloids ’ is now quite well Iron Je lloids’ are un oubtedly an 


excellent tonic, as I have proved 


A fortnight’s trial (‘/) will convince you. 


For Women, Iron *Jelloids’ No. 2 For Men, No. 2a (containing (Quinine) 
For ¢ ‘hildren, No.1, S« ld by all chemists, 1/1) and 29 pe or direct from 


The ‘Jelloid’ Co. (Dept. 139 Z.), 205 City Road, bade E.C. 
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THE RIGHT OF WAY 


The Story of a Scottish Feud 


By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


AMES MACFARDEN was a_ tearsome 

man to his family and his associates, 
dreaded alike for his ungovernable rage and 
his mordant satire. \s the hotel pro- 
prietor at Lochinch, he possessed consider- 
able influence in the neighbourhood, and, 
until the induction of the Rev. Gordon 
Gilchrist to the parish, he exerted his power 
autocratically. But from that era a new 
condition of affairs arose. Their first 
encounter was over the matter of a right of 
way that had long existed across the hotel 
lands to the church. Former proprietors had 
made no difficulty about the privilege, but 
Macfarden was otherwise minded, and had 
at once declared the right of way closed 
substituting barbed-wire entanglements for 
the ancient stiles The complaints of the 
more elderly of his parishioners, who found 
the added mile and a half by the road a just 
grievance, first opened the minister’s cyes to 
the illegality of the proceeding, and he 
appealed to Macfarden in a friendly spirit 
toredress the evil. Being met by an uncom- 
promising refusal, he carried the affair before 
the Presbytery, with the result that the 
petition was immediately granted in_ his 
lavour, 

On the Sunday that followed the reopen- 
ing of the right of way, Macfarden stationed 
himself beside the stile whence it emerged 
into the road, rubbing his hands and accost- 
Ing each of the worshippers who had availed 
themselves of the privilege with a sarcastic 


greeting. The harsh bell was clanging in 
the church opposite, little groups of people 
had gathered among the gravestones to 
watch the proceedings. 

As the minister approached down the road 
that led from the manse, the smile died in the 
hotel proprictor’s face. 

Good-morning, Macfarden—it’s a fine 
day,” said Gordon, halting deliberately. 

Mactarden’s answer was to cast his glance 
all round the heavens. “‘ Aye, the sun’s 
shinin’ noo,”” he agreed, pawing his stubbly 
beard, “‘ but we'll pay for it later—there’s 
always the reckoning,”’ with the smile that 
revealed the rows of jagged, fang-like teeth 
and left the eyes cold and relentless. 

“Those of us with a clear Conscience can 
face even that contingency,’ asserted the 
minister coolly, 

As he spoke, a girl simply dressed in blue 
serge, yet looking somehow different from, 
and superior to, the rustic population, passed 
them hurriedly. She was Robina Strachan, 
the schoolmistress, and she played the har- 
monium in church. Macfarden returned her 
ereeting with an exaggerated deference and 
a flash of the ominous smile; the minister 
raised his silk hat gravely. 

“Milk and water,’ muttered Macfarden 
as he turned his head from follow:ng the 
girl’s figure. “ A teethin’ scule-board. Nae 
woman can use the tawse as they suld be 
used,” 

The minister smiled slightly, Tie appoint- 
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ment of a woman to the Lochinch School had 
been made before his time, but he had heard 
tales enough of Macfarden’s opposition to 
the step. His own bias was in favour of the 
experiment, and the hotel-keeper, knowing 
this, never lost the chance of a sarcastic 
allusion to the subject. 

“Perhaps Miss Strachan’s authority is 
independent of the 


tolerantly. 


tawse,”’ he remarked 
Mactarden’s eyes had opened wide as he 
was speaking—-his jaw dropped, giving a 
peculiarly insolent expression to his face. 
“ Well, it’s natural, I suppose, tae find the 
minister on the 
drawled. 


side of the angels,”’ he 
Gordon laughed outright now, but there 
The 
imputation of youth and immaturity in the 
allusion stung him as Macfarden had intended 
it should. 


was an angry note in his merriment. 


It was the disparity in their ages 
that made his opponent's late victory most 
bitter to the hotel-keepet a 
enough to be his son 


man young 
and the minister on 
his side was just at the time of life to resent 
any such stricture. Nevertheless, that same 
afternoon saw him setting off for the school- 
house—Macfarden’s aspersions had somehow 
acted as a challenge to him, while at the same 
time quickening his interest in the school- 
mistress 


he had 


her as she sat 


Several times during the service 


found himself glancing down at 


before the harmonium that 
Innate relinement seeming 
to differentiate her from the more floridly 


attired 


morning—an 


her. 
Hitherto his idea of het personality had been 
a vague one; but he 


members of the choir around 


was set this afternoon 
on a more definite acquaintance, 
low cottage 


rhe schoolhouse Was a long, 


on the loch road, about a mile from. the 
church 

Robina opened the door herself, respond- 
ing to his greeting with her customary 
reserve 

Her mother was resting, she explained, 
but would be down for tea, 

rhe minister, with the right of wa upper 
most in his mind, began to talk of Macfarden. 

I saw him making himself unpleasant 
this morning,” said the schoolmistress. 

Her words recalled the hotel-keeper’s as- 
persions to her visitor’s mind. He surveyed 
her curiously for a moment Gentle and 
womanly as the face was 


streneth about the finely 


there was a latent 


eut lips and the 


steadfast gaze of the blue-grey eyes that 
contradicted any suspicion of “ milk and 
water.” 
“ He is afraid you can’t use the tawse,’ 
he acknowledged, laughing. 

She echoed the laugh with a spontaneo 
merriment. 

hopefuls are the 
black sheep of the school,” she explained 


us 
present his own 


“and I imagine he sees effectually to their 
chastisement.”’ 

“ Young savages,’’ echoed the minister 
yet there is a sort of tribal loyalty among 
them,” and he proceeded to enumerate the 
many petty indignities he himself had had 
feud Mactarden 
how the gate of the glebe park was continv- 
ally being found open 


to suffer since his with 
his cows strayed— 
and opprobrious epithets chalked on the 
white posts of the drive. 

In the 
Strachan appeared, and Robina departed 
into the kitchen to get tea. The old lady 
was almost stone deat, 


middle of his narration Mr, 


and in his endeavours 
to make conversation for her, the minister 
realised for the first time something of the 
loneliness of the schoolmistress’s life—de- 
pendent as she was for society on the com- 
panionship of this afflicted old woman 

It was almost dark when he rose to go, 

Kobina accompanied him to the door. 
The peace of the Sabbath evening lay over 
the land—not a sound broke the stillness 
save the harsh erying of a corncrake, or th 
desolate wail of a curlew from the loch side. 
For some moments they lingered in conver 
sation—a sudden sense of intimacy seemed 


to have sprung up between them, dimly 


realised by both lhe minister’s hand was 


nl 
extended in farewell, when a series of shrill 


calls from the roadway startled them. Over 
the top of the opposite hedge two impish 


derisive faces ay peared tor a second then 
Geordie and Ian Macfarden 


ducked again 
the youngest members of the hotel-keeper s 
family. 


Phe minister felt a hot impulse of ange! 


not hils 


but it was on his companion’s behall, 
own, 

‘ Good-evening I must not keep you 
standing.” 

She had turned quickly, betore he could 
catch more than a glimpse ot her confuse 
face, and disappeared into the house. 

He strode down the littl path to the 
ind determined to bring his 


rate 


till indignant 


torn 


aw a 
reac 
then 
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THE RIGHT 


tormentors to book, but they had doubled 
wav in the shelter of the hedge, and he 
reached the manse without seeing a sign of 
them. 

Later in the evening he started on his 
bicvele for Troom, an outlying district, where 
he held a service on alternate Sunday even- 
ings in the schoolhouse. The long ride there 
sal back cooled his vexation and enabled 
him to take a more philosophic view of the 
incident. His lingering annoyance was still 
entirely on Robina’s behalf—no thought 
of anv awkwardness on his own account 
ceurred to him—that supreme, almost un- 
conscious belief in his ministerial preroga- 
tives, that had so tantalising an effect on 
Macfarden, precluded the possibility. 

On arriving at home he found yet another 
all awaiting him. The herd’s wife, in Glen 
Sorbie, who had been ill for some time, had 
taken a sudden turn for the worse, and an 
irgent summons had been dispatched for the 
minister, 

Hastily swallowing some supper, he started 
out again, this time on foot. The “ right of 
way’ would materially shorten the distance, 
and there was a grim satisfaction in availing 
himself of the privilege. 

A little wind had arisen that rustled among 
the trees by the loch shore and stirred the 
long grass of the meadows he was traversing. 
Every now and then the moon rode out from 
behind a cloud, flooding the peaceful country- 
side with an uncanny radiance. It was in 
one of these brief intervals that he suddenly 
beheld a figure leaning against the stile in 
front of him where the “ right of way ”’ ter- 
minated. The outline and pose were unmis- 
takable—it was Macfarden. What morbid 
impulse bred of his defeat had lured him 
out over the scene of his humiliation ? the 
minister wondered. He was smoking, and 
paid no heed to the other’s approach. 

“T have been sent for to Glen Sorbie,’ 
Gordon stated quietly. ‘* Mrs. Dingwall is 


” 


worse, and has asked to see me. 

He half paused, waiting for the other to 
move aside, but Macfarden’s shoulders were 
planted firmly against the stile—he made no 
sign of having heard the explanation. 

“T must trouble you to let me pass,”” said 
the minister, still in the same calm tones. 

rhe hotel-keeper slowly removed his pipe 
lrom his mouth. 


“ The road wad hae been a shorter cut for 


you to-nicht,” he said, “ gin you're afeerd 
Qls 


OF WAY 


for your broadcloth,” his mouth widening 
into a smile as he cast a significant glance 
from right to left at the network of barbed 
wire on either side of the stile. 

“We shall see,’”’ said the minister. 

““We shall see,’’ snarled Macfarden, his 
rage rising. ‘‘ Div you think you're tae 
win all alang, you snivelling white-faced 
limmer a parson? Richt 0’ way, isit? Dll 
show anither richt—the richt o’ micht. 
Come, let’s sec your mettle,”’ the passion had 
died suddenly out of his voice—the old 
sneering note had appeared in it. 

There was a pause—the minister had 
slipped his watch out of his pocket as the 
other was speaking. His face had whitened, 
but the tightening of his lips betrayed his 
determination. 

“ T’ll give you two minutes to get out of 
my way, Macfarden,” he said. “If you 
haven’t quitted by then, I'll make you.” 

A hoarse laugh from the hotel-keeper 
grected the threat, as he surveyed the boyish 
proportions of his antagonist. 

“Come on,” he cried, again swelling him- 
self out in mock preparation for the on- 
slaught. “Why bide sae lang? Time is 
precious.” 

But the words died on his lips. 

The minister had thrust his watch back 
into his pocket, and, with a sudden agile move- 
ment, hurled himself at his opponent. So 
unexpected was the rush that he had clam- 
bered almost on to the other’s shoulders 
before Macfarden collected his wits. Then 
the devil was loosed in him—stiffening his 
body, he put forth his whole strength. 

There was a cry—a hurtling through the 
air—a crash—then stillness. 


CHAPTER Il 


AMES MACFARDEN sat in the little 

parlour in the back premises of the hotel, 
an open ledger before him. His face wore 
a heavy glowering look of defeat — the 
summer’s reckonings showed a steady de- 
cline in the receipts. Visitors had been 
searcer than ever at Lochinch that year : 
the place was going down — decreasing in 
popularity. 

He shut the heavy book with a bang. 
From the window, where she was seated 
knitting, his wife turned at the sound, a 
watchful look on her patient little brown 


face. 
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swaying branches of the elm 


yard opposite. It was a wild 


with a threatening of rain in 
the open door of the build 
strains of the harmonium: k« 


THE QUIVER 


Mactarden was gazing past her at the 


s in the kirk- 
autumnal day 
the air. From 
ing came the 
ybina Strachan 


was practising the hymns for the morrow’s 


service 


\ll at once his eyes brightened. The 


minister had passed dewn 
entered the church; his left 
sling—at the sight of it the 


the road and 
arm was ina 
hotel-keeper 


shuddered involuntarily Even after a fort- 


night he could not recall tl 


moonlight 


encounter without horror: the shock of his 


emotions as he knelt beside tl 
of his victim in the dark 
terrible susp:cion that he was 
to the minister's generosity 


his own acquittal Gordon 


prone figure 
roadway, the 
dead. It was 
that he owed 
had persisted 


in the story that his fractured collar-bone 


and bruised condition were th 


e result of his 


impulsive haste in crossing the stile: thus 


laying his enemy under a doi 
defeat and obligation 


ible burden of 


Che strains of the harmonium had ceased 


abruptly 


Mrs. Mactarden, who had interpreted the 
sudden lightening of her husband’s eyes 


turned artlessly from the win 
What’ll hae taen Gilehris 


low, 
t tae the kirk 


at this hour, faither she inquired with a 


little tee-hee of amusement 
malicious by nature, but loyal 


and children were stronger tl 


ciple, and could tempt reve! 


\ wintry smile appeared in the 
eyes 
Business, nae doot, an’ 
bined he returned sardonic: 
he spoke and striding to the « 
Meanwhile, in the church. t 
their speculation were conver 
fhe minister had gone there 


She was. not 
ty to husband 
wan any prin 
1 to calumny. 


hotel-keeper 


pleasure com 
rising as 
loor. 

he subjects of 
ung amicably 


to cOpy the 


register of a marriage for an absent parish 


ioner—not thinking to tind Re 
none the les pl ised at doin 


to his accident, it was their 1 


bina, but was 
so. Owing 
irst cncounter 


since the contretemps the schoolhouse 


porch, and the remembrance of that incident 


still lingered uncomfortably 


in the 


mind—thougeh her companion appeared to 


feel no awkwardness from th 
“You have finished your | 
sald at last interrogatively 


be too dark for you to se« 


eC 


ractice ¢ he 


“It will soon 


She hesitated— but he was already collect- 
and 
preparing to close the harmonium. Together 
they passed out of the church—a blustering 

wind met them at the door. In the hotel 


ing her music with his one available hand 


pore h opposite Mactarden was standing, pipe 
in mouth. He saluted the pair, as if startled 
by their appearance, but neither noticed his 
attempted simulation. 

have a message for you from Mrs. Ding. 
wall, the herd’s wife,”’ said the minister, as 
they turned up the road to the manse: “ she 
is better, and is looking forward to a visit 
from you.” 

Robina acceded quietly “ will walk y 
there to-morrow afternoon, and see her.” 

Her tone was preoccupied. In reality, she 
was bracing herself to consult her companion 
as to a problem that had suddenly arisen in 
her lite. That morning she had received a 
letter from the School Board at Drumfairley, 
her old home, offering her the school there at 
a larger salary than she reecived at Lochinch 
and for her mother’s sake she felt she should 
accept it. It was the dread of hearing her 
conviction corroborated by the minister that 
made her hesitate fo leave Lochinch now 


with all it meant for her! 


Fhere is something on your mind? 
sa.d Gordon suddenly, turning to her as he 
spoke 

She laughed colouring a_ little beneath 
his serutiny. How perceptive he was! Then 
In a tew words she put him tn possession ol 
the facts. He was so long in replying, that 
she began to have seruples as to her right in 
consulting him. lad she encroached too far 


on his late friendlies 


‘“*! dare not advise vou,” he said at last, 
“ 
in a new, cold voice Ihe advantages all 


seem to be on the side of Drumfairley— 
but he broke off. 

She said nothing, hesitating how to iter- 
pret his objec tion 

You have been very successful with the 

scholars here,”’ he went on more quickly. 
“ It seems a pity to torte:t what progress you 
have made for an additional £20 a year. 

Despite the studied coldness of his tone, 
there was an unk rlying note ol eagerness 
that she could not tail to detect. 

“1 do not want to leave Lochinch,” she 
said, striving to speak with indifference, . 
like the place, and the people have been very 


kind.” 
“ Well, you need not decide at once, Salt 
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THE QUIVER 


the minister, pausing as they reached the 
white gate of the manse drive. “It is a 
subject for thought and deliberation. I will 
see you again on the matter.’’ His hand went 
quickly up to his hat, and he had turned from 
her almost before she had time to murmur 
her thanks. 

With a strange mingling of emotions, she 
continued on her way to the schoolhouse. 
As she entered the dark little lobby, her eye 
was caught by an envelope that had been 
thrust beneath the door. She picked it up 
abstractedly, and went on into the parlour 
to the right. 
the hearth, and going down on her knees 


A bright fire was blazing on 


before it, she examined the letter by the 
light of the flames. 
in an unknown hand, palpably disguised. 


The superscription was 


With a stirring of curiosity she opened it. 


“A friend advises you to leave Loch- 
inch. The minister is only playing with 
you. He has a sweetheart in Glasgow 


A numbness overcame her as she read— 
for some time she swayed to and fro—the 
letter crumpled in her hand—her unsceing 
eyes on the fire. 

“The minister is only playing with you.’ 
faculties reasserted 
Who had done this thing ? To 
whom had she betrayed the safely guarded 
secret of her heart ? A “ friend ’’—the word 
seemed to mock her. Yet the advice was the 
very same she had been trying to impose 
upon herself ever since the letter from Drum- 
fairley had arrived that morning—to take 


Then, gradually, her 
themselves. 


the dreaded step at once—tear herself up, 
and go while yet her self-respect remained 
to her 

Phe recollection brought a sudden access 
ot comfort with it that way, at least, lay 
open to her—a way of escape from the intoler- 
able shame of her situation! To write and 
accept the Drumfairley offer, and at the same 
time send in her resignation to the Lochinch 
School Board, would be enough to silence 
the calumnious voice of rumour and cut the 
eround from under her traducer's feet ! 

Rising, six groped to the table and drew 
pen and paper towards her. Despite het 
effort at control, her hand shook as she 
‘ ived to write the resignation first the 
other letter could stand over 

It was to the minister, as chairman of the 
School Board, she must direct it. How sur- 
prised he would be by her 


udden decision 


offended doubtless. But what did that 
matter—what did anything matter, save thy 
rescue of her threatened pride and self- 
respect ? A few minutes later she was 
hastening again along the darkening road to 
the post-office. Through the glebe trees on 
the right she could see the lights of the manse 
glimmering serenely. The sound of the 
letter dropping into the box was like a knell 
to her heart. 


<je 


How to face the congregation the following 
morning was the problem that tormented 
Robina all through that long, troubled night 
If it had been any day but Sunday! Asa 
rule, she looked forward to her duties on the 
Sabbath 


was fraught with terrors. The ordeal, how- 


but on this occasion the prospect 


ever, proved less formidable than she had 
anticipated. There was nothing in the rows 
of stolid faces contronting her to suggest 
their cognisance of what had occurred. Only 
the minister appeared a little paler—a little 
sterner than usual—as she cast a_ hurried 
glance up at the pulpit. He must have 
received her letter that morning—could that 
have accounted for his « hanged demeanour ‘ 

The sunshine of the October day flooded 


the church. The birds twittered in the leaf- 


less branches of the elms outside, as 1 
another spring had come—and in a month 
Robina would be gone—unmissed—her plac 
taken by another ! 

* All pe ype that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful v 
Him serve with mirth, His praise forth 
Come ve Letore Him and rejoice 


Tbe drawling voices of the congregation 
in the ‘Old Hundredth ”’ filled her ears, and 
seemed to mock at the sudden stab of pain 
Why, oh, why 


had that cruel unknown hand dealt her such 


the realisation had brought 


a remorseless blow 

As she was leaving the church at the con- 
clusion of the service, she found herself next 
to Beth Macfarden, the eldest of the hotel- 
keeper’s family Auld Beth,” as she was 
disrespeetfully named in the neighbourhood 

a frustrated love affair in her youth having 
converted her into a soured, embittered 
middle-aged woman 

She averted her head at sight of Robina, 
but the girl murmured some friendly word 
of greeting. She had always felt more drawn 
to Beth than to any other of the hotel colony 
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THE RIGHT OF WAY 


as a rule, the elder woman responded 


and, 
civilly enough to her overtures—but this 
morning the sallow face beneath the unbe- 


coming black hat remained sullen and for- 
hidding, and she edged away through the 
crowd, leaving the schoolmistress alone. 

Later in the day Robina started for Glen 
Ariff. Her promise to the minister in regard 
to the herd’s wife had not been forgotten in 
the stress of her late emotions. There was 
even an added sanctity in the obligation, 
seeing that it was, perhaps, the last request 
of his she would have an opportunity of ful- 


fllinz. Mrs. Dingwall was, besides, one of 
Gordon’s staunchest partisans, and on this 
count, too, the girl felt drawn towards her. 
She was preparing to take her departure 
it the conclusion of a long visit, when the 
ioor of the shieling opened suddenly, and 
the minister himself stepped quietly across 
the threshold. There was the same stern 
look about his lips they had worn in church 

t morning, but the keen mountain air had 

ht a fresh glow to his face, and he 

ired younger and comelier to Robina’s 
eves than ever before. He offered no excuse 
for his presence, but, after a few words of 
greeting to his hostess, he turned quietly to 
the girl. 

I have to thank you for a letter this 
morning—we will discuss it on the homeward 
way ” 

[he new masterful note in his voice sent 

thrill through her heart—so she was not 

to be allowed to leave Lochinch without a 

struggle? He had plainly sought the occa- 

had come there purposely to meet her. 

What wonder that her spirit rose to the 
challenge 

By the way, would you mind if we took 
the short cut by Robbie's Heugh ? he said, 
s they emerged from the cottage. ‘‘ This 
s the evening of my service at Troom, and 
I have left myself just time to get back,”’ 
he broke off, as Robina turned obediently 


down a little steep track through the 
ieather, 

\ll around them was the silence of the 
mountains—broken only by the bleat of a 
ewe from the hill-side, or the murmuring 
tush of a burn; a sickle moon shone faintly 
In the sky. 

‘To waste no time,” the minister con- 
tnued in the same business-like tone, “ when 
ou left me yesterday evening, you appeared 


still doubtful about the comparative advan- 
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tages of Lochinch and Drumfairley ; but 
your letter of resignation must have been 
written immediately on your return home. 
Is it inquisitive to inquire what hastened 
your decision ?’’ She smiled involuntarily. 
How shocked he would be by a truthful 
rejoinder ! 

“T made up my mind,” she said lightly, 
almost flippantly. 

“ Indeed, and what if I, as chairman of the 
School Board, refuse to accept your resigna- 
tion ?” 

He was scanning her attentively through 
the dusk as he spoke. 

“T should have to tender my resignation 
in person, that is all!’’ she said. ‘“‘ Your 
Board meeting is this day week, is it not ?”’ 

fighting down the exultation that the com- 
bat was arousing within her. 

“TI might still refuse to accept it,” he 
broke off. 

Robina laughed softly. 

“You may laugh,” he retorted, “ but 
there is more involved in the question than 
your personal feelings. Your appointment 
was an experiment, and in throwing it up 
you are leaving your supporters in the lurch 
and conferring an unfair advantage on the 
opponents of the scheme. Think, for ex- 
ample, of the unholy triumph of Macfarden.” 

She caught her breath sharply as he left 
off—so here was the secret of his anxiety for 
her to remain revealed at last. VPersonal 
considerations had nought to say to it. It 
was all part of his scheme of opposition 
to the hotel-keeper—she was but a pawn 
in the game. 

‘“T am not altruistic enough, I fear, to be 
influenced by such considerations,”’ she said 
coldly, when she had recovered sufficiently 
to speak. ‘‘ One must do the best one can 
for oneself.” 

He recoiled involuntarily from the hard- 
ness of her tone. 

** Nevertheless, [ shall reserve the right to 
make known your resignation until 1 hear 
from you again on the matter,’’ he persisted 
in a low, determined voice. 

The coolness of the pronouncement was 
the last straw to her endurance—a gust of 
passion shook her—she halted abruptly, 
facing him in the growing dusk. 

“ 1 tell you IT shall go—I am tired of Loci- 
inch,” she cried. ‘‘ What is there to keep 
me here ? I have no real friends—ino one 
I care for in the place”; and without wait- 
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THE RIGHT OF WAY 


ing to note the effect of her outburst on him, 
she turned and hastened blindly forward 
down the zigzag path anything to escape 
from those cold, calculating arguments that 
seemed to reduce her personality to a mere 
item in the overthrow of 


abstraction—an 
on and on, the path 


the Macfarden dynasty 
growing steeper every moment, till suddenly 
her foot slipped in some earth that 
concealed the rock face, and with a cry she 


pitched heavily forward. 


loose 


CHAPTER Ill 


ETH MACFARDEN was the most reli- 
giously minded of the hotel family— 
as far as outward observance went. 
missed the bi-weekly ser- 
long distance on 
weather. It often 
caught her up, 
the rest ot 


at least 
Thus, she never 
vice at Troom, riding the 
her bicycle, whatever the 
happened that the minister 
and would accompany her for 


the way. He had no idea of the value 
the lonely woman sect upon these chance 
encounters. They had become the glory 
of her colourless existence, though she was 
careful not to betray her seeret to any- 
one. But on this particular evening she 
glanced over her shoulder in vain. The 
minister must have started earlier than usual, 

been detained. The latter supposition 


was encouraged by the sight of the little 
gathered in front of the 
She 


group of people 
schoolhouse as she alighted. was at once 
accosted with inquiries as to the minister’s 
non-appearance. 
‘He's not 
“and he 


late,”’ 


otten said one. of 


the elders, sends a mes- 
sage,” 

Beth went on into the lighted schoolroom, 
with its rows of ink-stained benches and the 
empty reading-desk A 
desolation possessed her. The black 
had been with her all day ; since her encounter 
with Robina Strachan in the morning, she 
was almost frightened by the gust ot hatred 
and fear that filled her heart at memory of 
the fair-haired schoolmistress. In some sub- 


strange sense ot 


mood 


connected the girl with 


the minister’s non appearance. 


conscious way she 


Ten minutes passed quarter of an hour 
and still he did not come. The congregation 
were fidgety, out mto 
the roadway to strain their eyes through the 
growing darkness. At last the dominie, who 
acted as church officer on these Occasions, 


growing wandering 


took his stand by the desk, and in a few 
brief sentences dismissed them. 

“We can only trust that no ill has befallen 
Mr. Gilchrist,” were his concluding words. 

With this dire probability ringing in her 
head, Beth mounted her bicycle and rode 
home along the now black roads. Never had 
the way appeared so long or so eerie. Her 
frightened gaze turned from right to left, as 
if expecting to behold the minister’s crumpled 
form by the roadside. But no such tragic 
sight rewarded her. 

On arriving at home, 
with questions as to the reason for her early 
return by the members of the hotel family 
gathered in the little lamplit parlour. 

** Maist mystcrious,’’ ejaculated Macfarden, 
laying aside the volume of Talmage’s sermons 
he was perusing at the conclusion of her 


she was besieged 


recital. 

“ Best rin tae the manse, Beth, and find 
oot when the minister was last seen,” put in 
her mother insinuatingly. But Beth de- 
murred, 

** Let Geordie run,”’ she said sullenly. In 
five minutes the boy was back. The minister 
had started for Glen Sorbie after tea, and 
had not yet returned. His housekeeper, 
Mrs. Brodie, believed he had been offered a 
lift to Troom, and had not troubled herself 
over his non-appearance. 

* Maybe he’s at Dingwalls’,” mused Mrs. 
Macfarden in her soft voice. ‘ Wad you no 
tak a walk up the glen, faither, and see if 
he’s there ?’ added, turning to her 
husband. He rose at concealing his 
satisfaction at the 

‘Aye, someone must do the searching,” 
“ John and Airchie, you'd best 


she 
once, 
suggestion, 


he retorted. 
come wi’ me,” 
The next moment the three men had filed 


signifying his two eldest sons, 


from the room. 
Beth followed them, 
stairs to her attic chamber, 


and mounted the 
where she locked 


the door and drew a chair to the window. 
The vigil before her could only be endured 
in solitude. By common consent the search- 
party chose the short cut over Robbie’s 
Heugh. Further explorations must be 
guided by the information they received 
from the Dingwalls as to the minister’s 


They were proceeding steadily 
in single file Macfarden in advance, waving 
his lantern to and fro over the dark hill-side 

when a faint “* Halloo!”’ from the steeper 
heights above them made them pause and 


movements. 
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then spur forward. There was no mistaking 
the tones ot the voice—it was Gordon Gil- 
christ shouting for help \ moment later 


they had breasted the rocky incline and come 


up 


rone 


little 
figure of the 


the 
the 


la stationary group of two 


schoolmistress on 


‘round, with the minister on guard by her 


side His handkerchief was wound round 
her head —her face in the lantern light was 
still and livid. 
Thank God you have come at last !”’ 
uttered Gordon Miss Strachan fell and 
struck her head on a rock as we were walk 
g home from the Dingwalls’. She has been 
unconscious ever since I could not lift her, 
inks to this,” indicating his own bandaged 
houlder, “‘ and dare not leave her to go for 
sistance 
Maist providential the hale coincidence,” 
uid Muaef irden slowly. It seemed, indeed, 


almost 


should have 


too for beliet that 


\lready, in imagina- 


this thing 


occurred 


on, he was forecasting the trouble that 
might accrue to his enemy through the mis 
chance “ That you should hae torgathered 
it Dingwalls’,”” he continued deliberately, 

ind) been walking hame_ together. It 
alane he paused 

rhe minister uttered short) discordant 
laugl he w thinking of his own reckless 
obstinacy that had goaded the wirl to het 
he idlong course, 


Mactarden’s gaze tur 


me sperrit he 


( 


Phe accident might not have happened Hy 


durted, carele ot what interpretation 


put upon his word 


riic d COVE rtly towards 
hepherd’s, and try 
the 
her atore 


commanded 
We must recover 
move,” 


minister glanced curiously up at him 


han’t forget this good turn, Mac 
I he said, as if conscious for the first 
of his enemy's identity How did you 
to know | was missing ?”’ he added. 
Macfarden’s gaze was averted from. his 
) yuist the ryvice at) Troom,” he 
ned bland! beth was the one tac 
tlarn 
yes muttered the 
ter Well hie spared, what 
th eTvice he concluded below 
ith) 
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A week had vone by. 


It was the evening of thy School Board 
meeting. Asa rule, such functions were held 


at the schoolhouse, but, in view ot the late 


accident to the schoolmistress and her stil] 
precarious condition, the manse dining-room 
had been preferred on this occasion, For the 
first two days that had followed that tragic 
Sunday evening, the girl had lain unconscious 
in her little attic chamber, and, even since 
the partial recovery of her senses, she had 
been strictly guarded from any reference to 
What had taken place 

Perhaps the one most seriously affected by 


the situation was the minister: not only 


anxicty on her behalf, but perplexity as to 
his procedure in the matter of her resigna- 
tion kept him thorns 


on throughout the 


week. Was he justified in adhering to his 
determination to suppress it, in view of the 
that had The 


more he thought over the incident, the more 


new circumstances arisen ? 


his sense of mystery deepened. Something 
the girl's 
recurred to him to 


unnatural in 
that last night 


make him 


overwrought and 
manner 
het 


Suspicious of yUTrpose, 
pur] 


d of it 


Sup- 


posing later on she relent and he by 


his action had put it out of her power to 
retract! In de spair, he finally resolved to 
leave the matter undecided, and be guided 


by the developments of the meeting 

the last For him, 
that had passed had been one 
The 


revenge that had op ned betore 


Mactarden was to arrive 


too, the week 
of strain and expectancy. prospect ot 
his eyes on 
the evening of the disaster had been daily 


mereasing riche it was to 


reach its fultilment —nothing, he was assured, 
could hinder it 


As the 


accident formed thie princip il theme of debate 


minister had anticipated, Robina’s 


the probable length of het disablement 
the substitute, and 
considerations to turn, 
the while he 


involving question of a 


salary, were, 1 


brought torward tor discussion 


sat silent and uncertain at the head of the 
table with her letter of resignation in his 
por ket. No one was Urprise d when Mae- 


he 
farden rose to propound lis view on the 


subject he seldom let such an opportunity 


pass but something portentous and unusual 
In his manner of speaking this evening at once 
As lus oration 


Hle was pleading 


claimed their attention 


ceeded thei wonde 


fol 


nnd ot 
Robina’s dismissal — not on the ground 0! 
his original opposition to her appointment 


wey 


| 
| 
= 
his sons 
| 
thire 
3 
| 
h 


i 

u'll have made up your mind very quickly?’ 
next’ 


INterrogated her 


visitor 
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1e. that she was a woman, but from a far 
other motive. Never had they heard him 
speak with such earnest conviction, such 
high-minded, almost chivalrous persuasive- 
ness. It was impossible in those first stages 
of his eloquence to accuse him of any ulti- 
mate design in the charges he brought—true, 
not one of them had heard a whisper of the 
cruel and malicious ruamours—associating the 
minister’s name with Robina’s, that he 
alluded to, and for which he had such a 
scathing judgment. But if they were afloat, 
surely it was only justice and common sense 
to take this step he advocated, and thus do 
their part in protecting the schoolmistress’s 
reputation. What more natural, after all 
as he pointed out—than that she—a young 
girl, hard set by the struggle for existence, 
and thrown for the first time into the society 
ota man, young, too, and ina superior status 
ot life to herselt 
his impulsive kindness and attentions (the 
latter underlined) and allowed herself to 
become romantically attached to him ? 


should have misconstrued 


But at this juncture an unlooked-for inter 
ruption occurred, During the first part ot 
his speech, amazement and incredulity had 
tied the minister’s tongue, passing gradually, 
as the speaker proe ecck d, intoa blind anecr, 
equally paralysing to the faculties, 

It was the sudden illuminating recollec- 
tion of Robina’s letter in his pocket that gave 
him back command of himself-—how little 
he had dreamt of the dramatic potentialitics 
it contained ! 

With a whitened face and eves blazing 
with wrath, he leapt to his feet. 

As he did so, the words he was saying died 
on Macfarden’s lips, and for a moment the 
two men faced each other across the table 
in a silence that could be felt. It was no 
question of physical force between them 
this time, as in that former encounter in the 
moonlight, but somehow each realised that 
this was the final and culminating strugyle. 
Then deliberately Gordon drew from his 
pocket the talisman that was to deliver his 
enemy into his hands In a low, distinct 
voice he read the terms of Robina’s resigna- 
tion—those cold, brief sentences that gave 
no key to the anguish of mind in which they 
had been penned 

I received this on the morning of Miss 
concluded, “ It 


was written on the very day she received 


Strachan’s accident,’’ he 


the offer of the Drumtairley Sehool, Truly, 


Lochinch must have had great attractions 
for her, when she could seize this, the 


first 
opportunity ot escape 


from it,” and with 
a little half-contemptuous laugh he reseated 
himself. 

A profound silence had fallen again on the 
room— Macfarden was still standing open- 
mouthed his place—the one upright 
figure at the table. But little by little his 
strength seemed to ooze from him, and 
he collapsed into a sitting posture, Again his 
adversary had conquered. The revenge on 
which he had built such high hopes had been 
turned against himself—the hypocrisy of his 
virtuous championship revealed. He could 
read the creeping realisation of his motive 
already foreshadowed on the unsympathetic 
faces round the table —those hard-headed 
colleagues of his, whose long knowledge of 
his character had been temporarily deluded 
by his persuasions —-not one was on his side, 
not one but suspected that those very 
rumours he had condemned were the issue of 
his own imaginings the day of reckoning 
was farther removed than ever—it would 
never dawn for him now. Ile had reached 


the nadir of his fortunes. 


Se 
It was Robina’s first day downstairs. 
Fully dressed, she lay on the sofa in the 
parlour window, looking out over the little 
garden with its tangle of phlox and nastur- 
tiums bordering the pathway, and beyond it 
the loch road stretehing out of her sight 
towards the village. Life again! She was 
in touch once more with events, after her 
long period of imprisonment, and there was 
so much she wanted to know—so many 
things she dare not ask. Chief of ail, of 
course, Was the question of her resignation. 
What step liad the minister taken in the 
matter? The Board meeting was over, she 
knew; he must have made some definite 
decision. 

She had received no hint of anything from 
the distriet nur who had been in attend- 
anee on her, or from her mother, The former 
had just taken her departure for the day 
after ensconsing her comfortably on her 
window couch, She could hear Mrs. Strachan 
moving about in the kitchen. 

Her gaze turned wistfully down the road. 
Who would be the first to pass that way § 

overtook — her, and she 
The chek ot the gate made 


Then a wearne 
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her open them sharply, and there was beth 
Macfarden coming up the pathway to the 
house. 

Robina tapped on the window, signing her 
tocomein. A startled look of discomfiture 
crossed the sallow face as their eyes met 
through the pane, which it still wore when a 
moment later she entered the room. 

“T’m sorry you’re leaving,’”’ were her first 
words, as she seated herself awkwardly in the 
chair Robina had indicated. ‘I didn’t 
expect to find you down to-day.””. A rush 
of colour had dyed the other’s face as she 
spoke, which faded the next moment, leaving 
it ashen pale. For a moment, her heart 
seemed to stop beating, then with a heroic 
effort she recovered herself. 

“Yes; Tam going back to my old home,” 
she said, “ the temptation was too strong 
for me,” and she laughed a strange little 
laugh. 

“You'll have made up your mind very 
quickly?” interrogated her visitor next. The 
hard brown eyes had never left Robina’s 
face. 

“On the very day I received the offer,” 
retorted the schoolmistress. ‘‘ Let me see— 
that was the Saturday betore my accident.” 

Her eyes had wandered to the window 
again; she was living again through the 
incident that had led to the decision, all the 
conflicting emotions of that afternoon. When 
she brought back her gaze to her visitor’s 
face, she was surprised at the lemon hue 
that had overspread it. 

“Why, what is it 2? What is the matter ? 


she cried, 


Beth appeared even more agitated by her 
questioning. 

“It’s a queer turn I have sometimes,” she 
muttered, rising and tumbling for her hand- 
kerchief. “ think I’m only tiring you; 
be getting back now.” 

Her desire to esc ape was only too evident. 

Robina made no effort to detain her—a 
curious flash of insight had come to her in 
that moment with regard to her visitor that 
seemed to make any further pretence ot 
Inendliness an hy pocrisy, 

Beth was either the writer of the anony- 
mous letter, or a partner to it! But what 
could her motive have been ? If benefice ent, 
Why her shamefaced demeanour, and how 
id she come vy het knowledge of the 
minister’s private lite ? The story ot his 
Slasgow Jove affair must have been mali- 


ciously concocted to destroy Robina’s fancied 
aspirations. 

She had reached this stage in her reflec- 
tions, when, again glancing out of the window, 
she was greeted by the sight of the minister 
himself dismounting from his bicycle. 

She held her breath as he came quickly, 
resolutely, up the path. Another moment and 
he had knocked. Would her mother hear the 
summons ?—yes, she was coming down the 
passage from the kitchen; then followed a 
colloguy between them, in which Robina 
could only catch a word or two. Finally, 
Mrs. Strachan appeared at the door. 

“The minister would like to see you for a 
moment, Robina, if you’re able,’’ she said. 

The girl nodded acquiescence, and the next 
moment he was standing beside her—his face 
grave and imperturbable. She had meant 
to carry off the situation in a light and flip- 
pant way, but something ‘n his manner pre- 
vented her. 

‘ I—I have to thank you for making my 
resignation known,”’ she faltcred at last. 

He gave a short laugh. 

had no choice.” 

“What do you mean?” Her eyes were 
raised suddenly, apprehensively to his face. 

Because he said, and broke off. 
“No—that is another story. I have some- 
thing to tell you first.” 

She pointed to a chair, but he ignored the 
offer. 

“ That night, when I was speaking to you 
about your resignation,’’ he continued in the 
same low, uncompromising tones, “‘ my 
motive was entirely personal. I didn’t 
realise it at the time. It wasn’t the scholars, 
or Mactarden, I was thinking of—it was you ! 
The dread of losing you—that was at the root 
of my opposition. I have come to know it 
since, and what I want to tell you is that I 
love you Again he paused. 

A strange light had dawned in Robina’s 
face as he was speaking. “‘ And so—that 
was why—you,” she began hevitatingly, but 


he interrupted her. 

“I told you that was another story,” he 
said. ‘‘ It depends upon your answer to my 
question whether you are ever enlightened. 
Robina, will you be my wite ? 

hadn’t written to Drumfairley,’ 
proftered, 

He leant over her couch: ‘ We will go 
to Drumfairley together,”’ he said very low, 
“when we are married.” 


” 


she 
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THE CHARM OF CORNWALL 


By 


write of charm of a county 
imphes that one stands on firmer 
ground than at first thought seems pos 
Brought suddenly before the idea 


ilk 


underlving this title, the mind admits far 


ore readily the conception of charms 
coumnon to the country than to those 
peculiar to a county. Yet reflection and 
experience show how the old per- 


sistent county boundaries correspond In 
nazing degree to distinctive natural 

In so far is the idea justified 
In any 


the county of 


an 
features. 
one can claim for 
Cornwall the existence of 


howeve I 


chat characteristk peculiar, exclusive, 
ften in essence, if more frequently in 

ret How clse can you account for 
its magnetism, tor the marvellous com- 
pulsion upon many who, at first 
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ARTHUR HENRY ANDERSON 


incredulous and unwilling, presently sur 
render to its quite mystical influence and 
fly to its radiant shores as often as they 
may ? 

( ddly enough, im spite of the certainty 
of these charms, Cornwall as a county bes 
suffered heavily from loosely-phrased anc 
indiscriminate praise. Grandiloquent but 
vague assertions of beauty, charm, magu 
ficence, have drawn hither many thousane 
whose minds have been filled with ante- 
patory visions as vague as beautiful and 
at the sight of the bleak, bare uplands of 
Cornwall, as seen, us say, meat New: 
quay, the vision has faded, the bubble h ? 
burst. Not till an exact understanding 
of the real nature of her beauties has bea! 
laboriously Comwall 


her proper 


quired 


place in the munds of such 


first 
and 
| 
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disillusioned. It 1s, then, a careful writer's 
frst business to supply a picture suthi- 
ciently exact as to involve neither dis- 
iflusionment nor that painful reconstruc- 
tion. 

It is because few people realise the 
physical characteristics of Cornwall that 
this care is necessary. Once it is thor- 
oughiv understood that the county is 
atableland (with a surface by no means 
level), that the uplands are for the greater 
part absolutely treeless, and, indeed, in 
many places sadly desolated by ruined 
engine houses and mine workings, and 
that the more obvious beauties are only 
to be found around the high, indented 
rim of its rocky shore and in the deep 
gashes and ravines along which its many 
streams make their way seawards—once 
this is understood, misapprehensions cease, 
and the subtler charms and colourings of 
the bleak and wind-swept moors begin to 
make their impress on minds already 


CHARM OF CORNWALL 


appreciative of the more easily perceived 
beauties of coast, sea and river-valley. 
It is, as is quite natural, first and most 
often in its wonderful coast scenery that 
the charm of Cornwall is felt. Though 
there are many for whom it remains not 
alone the outstanding, but the only and 
quite sufficient appeal, this is not by any 
means the county’s single exclusive charm. 
There is, for instance, the almost incom- 
municable charm of those strange wild 
moorlands of the north and west, moor- 
lands which to the elect exhale more of 
romance and mystery, and of a weird 
and subtle beauty, than any other of the 
uncouth and mountainous areas of our 
country. But for perception of these less 
palpable charms the mind must have been 
trained by thought, reflection, by long 
acquaintance. It is true that everyone 
can realise the marvellous beauty of 
colouring exhibited on these moorlands 
when sunshine and a radiantly clear atmo- 


Rough Sea, 
Mount’s Bay. 
806 
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sphere follow after rain, when the bracken 
is gleaming, when the granite shines, 
and every moorland pool proudly bears 
its reflex of the rain-washed sky. These, 
however, are charms common to the 
coast scenery as to the moors, depend- 
ent on atmospheric effects, and obvious 
enough to be perceived quite naturally 
by the unobservant. There is another 
charm of these moorlands—the charm of 
their association with the ancients, the 
rude races of far-away times, whose 
achievements live alone in stones before 
which we stand baffled and mute; and 
there is the charm of legend and tradition 
Truly it is not wonderful that from amid 
the heather-bells and the gorse spines, 
from the mighty rocks and the peat- 
rimmed pools, there should come some 
sweet and far-away harmonies, suggesting 
that here, if anywhere in England, the 
pipes of Pan are yet tuned to music. 


Seek the Coast 

All this, however, in due time; but 
the word for those who do not know 
Cornwall is, Seck ye the coast. It hardlv 
matters where, for every inch of it Is 
romantic and = classic [f it offers the 
most apparent of Cornwall’s beauties, it 
will no less satisfy every instinct and 
craving of the cultured mind. It is, of 
course, the natural product of natural 
conditions. Here are the oldest and the 
hardest rocks ; here, too, are the wildest 
age-long conflict of the 
two leaves a coast more magnificently 
romantic and inspiring than that of any 
other county in Hngland. 

The merest glance at a map shows how 
lengthy in proportion to the size of the 
county is the line of its coast. I have 
never studied the matter statistically, but 
I would be content to wager that it 
is actually the longest coast-line of any 
English county Its length is no more 
noticeable than its variety, and as though 
to emphasise the prodigality of its charms, 
there are in the county of iron rocks 
some of the most characteristic examples 


seas; and thie 


of sandhills and even of marshy coasts. 
Thus, while at places there are cliff ram 


parts 500 feet in height, it seems, on the 


other hand hardly in } ssible that the 
seca should ome day make a clean breach 
across the swamipy neck between St. Ives 


) 


Bay and Marazion. At the north-eay 
there are the cruel cliffs of Morwenstow, 
which gave to Hawker so many saddening 
burial tasks; and there are the shaly 
cliffs near Bude, whose knife-like edges 
and contorted reefs break into spray the 
long and thundering rollers. Nowher— 
not even at Land’s End—is the coast 
finer than at Boscastle and Tintagel, 
where the indented range of ebony rocks 
dip sheer from grassy crests into dee 
water, the polished faces of the black 
slate gleaming like velvet ; where spray- 
wet and sunlit jackdaws fly double~ 
bird and shadow across these huge 
cliff faces and make the crests echo with 
their happy cries; while far below the 
waves break in Jace-like foam as they 
rush up some narrowing cove to grind 
again the gleaming, polished pebbles of a 
scanty strip of beach 

In the Tand’s End dstrict the cliffs 
ire of vranite and basalt Every steep 
MTASSV slope is scarred and broken by the 
grey, squared rocks upthrust pro- 
truding, and the cliff edges mise square and 
angular from where the real ocean beats 
restlessly upon the blackened bases. Here 
is at the othe parts of the coast, there 
is nothing more remarkable than the 
terraces of cultivated land, extending 
from the cliff edges to the infertile inland 
terraces which lie spread for miles 
round the coast and open to the view 
from the granite peaks otf, say, Car Galva 
or Carn Kenidjack, broken only by stone 
hedges of croft and field, by solitary farms 
and villages, by the solid grey towers of 
churches, vet flooded by the radiance of 
sunshine and pure air which seem to be 
Cornwall's own exclusive possession, and 
rimmed ever by the pearly distances of a 
fairy sea. The effect is curious. You 
catch the sea at such an angle that the 
passing ships seem to be sailing in mid- 
air-—infinitely small, fragile and delicatel 
poised 


On the South 

The south coast differs vastly from the 
north. Broken up again and again by 
river estuaries or creeks of the sea, whi ye 
ramifications add to the complexity ¢ 
the indented coastline, the south, though 
in its headlands and 
repeats and varies the stem 
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THE CHARM 


she north, offers a more gentle beauty, the 

charm of wooded combes, which 1s so rarely 

found on the north though when found, 

as at Combe Valley, at Boscastle, and at 

Mawgan, it is so precious. To these 

sheltered combes and slopes the prevailing 

mildness gives a tropical luxuriance and 

an all-the-vear-round supply of flowers. 
It is, too, usually 

in the shelter of a 

river mouth or in 

steep - sided 


some 
cleft, that there 
nestle the fishing vil- pete 


lages, whose stone 
houses, broad-based 
and squat, with roofs 
narrow slates 
thickly grouted, with 
imneys like squat 
buttressed towers, 


with outside stair- 
ways, and with the 
tiny peepholes in the 
seqward side of their 
porches, contrast in 
their rude solidity 
with the dainty 
heauty of the flowers. 
Houses must be 
broad and square 
uid massive to face 
the boisterous gales 
vet is the air of such 
quality that flowers 
of the most gracious 
ind delicate beauty 
blossom here as no- 
where else 

Out of these vil- 
lages there creep the 
Comish fishing boats 

from Mousehole, 
Newlyn, Porthleven, 
Coverack, or Meva 
gissey—to add to the 
natural charm of sea 
md coast the last 
grace of man’s handi 
work in the beautiful 
lines of these boats 

North and south 
have each a marvel 
lous ba Vv. Mount’s 
say with its long Becalmed, 
Weep of coast from Mount's Bay. 


OF CORNWALL 


the Lizard to Penlee Point, lingers in the 
memory as a sun-bathed, golden vision, 
But St. Ives Bay, with its deep blue, its 
lines of foam on the firm sand, its spray 
drifting over the tossing summits of 
sandhills, with Godrevy, like a_blunt- 
nosed tug fighting with the swirl of waters 
surely this is no less beautiful. 


Photo by 
Preston, Pempance. 
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OM I 
A CLIMB with A CONCLUSION’) | 
wi? A Holiday Story 
44 back 
By U. N. MACDONNELL a 
SAY, you'd better keep your rope I know now what it feels like to be hanged 
looser. The guide warned us about I got steady on my feet in a second ind w ad 
that.” I looked, I saw the people in front of me ’ 


Thank you,” I said. leaning forward pulling the rope ti 
I believe I spoke disagreeably. I certainly Tom at the top of the rock lying flat on | 
meant to speak with chilling dignity. Just face. I don’t know how he cam that war 


because fate had been cross-grained enough I didn’t ask. 


to tle us to the same end of the same rope Fritz be gan to ‘auch when he caught n . 
and stand over us in the shape of a Swiss eye, and said: 
guide to keep us there, was no reason why “ Sehr gut. Stead-y. Move on, Fraulei wer 
rom—I mean Mr. Ashburn—should try to Stead-y, Herr.” 
force himself upon me and act as if Daisy Mr. Ashburn looked very white wher P 
Challoner did not exist, and we had never came down. I wonder if he was 7 
reed to be strangers. I was not going to frightened, And he said in a horrid \ 
waste any thoughts on him. Besides, we ‘1 wonder they let. vou » climbing 
were doing rock work just then, and I had You'll kill yourself before you get down! 
not many thoughts to spare, I thought it was more dignified to say 
Pretty soon we began to go downhill nothin x, SO L just squared my shoulders 
again, It is absurd that a mountain can't went on. It was snow after this and tl tt 
heave itself up without changing its mind was no excite ment, so 1 had nothing tot 
halt a dozen times and having hollows all of but how soft the sun had made it and] ; 
over it. This particular drop ended in a tired my knees were «« tting. Perhaps it was 
steep sloping rock with nothing to speak of — by way of variety that I began to ref 
at the bottom of it. Fritz sat down and shd. what a figure of fun I made in my climbir 
It looked as if he was sure to bounces when = clothes. Kniekerbockers with a short skit ss 
he got to the foot and jerk us all off into lack charm at tie best of time and yester- fit 
where, but he didn t. Neither did the day I had tumbled into a peaty brook and ] 
two men and a girl that were in front of | my white sweater was a mottled mass of 
me black and grey Cold cream and powder t 
Then I sat down. ward off sunburn, and goggles to prevent I « 
Go slow,” called Tom—Mr. Ashburn. snowblindne had made a_ Hallow wa 
Now | admit that I felt very much hke mask of my tace But there! N 
ing slow. That rock looked a good deal could see me but Mr. Ashburn, and 1 
teeper when IT w on it than it did when not care what he thoucht ! 
e other people were But, of course, after Whew! Hlow tired I was growing! And 
d that IT was not going to act as if I how my chest ached with struggling 
were afraid. slid down as airily as Tcould, breath! 
‘ I heard the man in front povRUly 
somehow at the bottom T gave a queer “ I’ve got my second wind 
forward, Hetore had time to t torty-second . 
ck, the noose t tened around my body dismally 
t jerk that sques al breatl Witt turned and lauehed. 


A CLIMB WITH A CONCLUSION 


Take good care of 1t and it will last you climbing!” said that horrid man, cutting 

to the top. There it Is up there.” the bread in great thick slices. ‘‘ Encourages 
It was a most insignificant white bump, camaraderie and good-fellowship ! ”’ 

nd it seemed very little to have toiled after I turned my back on him and edged off 

es . four o'clock that morning. But I was as far as the rope would let me. There was 

clad it was near, at any rate. a great heap of glaciers and snowfields and 

i“ was not so glad when we had really — black rocks tumbled around us, and I pre- 


rived and sat down to breathe and admire — tended to be admiring them. But I did not 
te view. Fritz pulled the knapsack off his see very much of them. He need not have 
back and began to make preparations for been so horrid. He knew as well as I did 
that everything was at an end, and we were 
Fraulein vill the cham open,” he — nothing to one another. What did he expect ? 
ito the other girl, His English was ona — And he need not have spoken in that rasping, 
ar with our German. sarcastic way of his. He never used to use 
rhen he told the man in front of me to it to me. He used to be so charmingly cager 
sice the ham and the other one to cut the and boyish and 
ese. I felt what was coming I wight perhaps have cricd a tear or two 
The Herr vill 
the bread schneiden 
nd the Fraulein vill 
t mit butter 
He handed To—1 
Mr. Ashburn 
reat loaf of 
id and a_ hug 


clasp knite 


” 


gratiating smile 
I sed it over 
Mi Ashburt 

soon as Fritz had 
ed his back. 


ae tha } 
itter = the bread 


t it,” I said. 
Probably j 


ld he aereed 
ryly. “ The butter 
ildn’t spread Wwe ll 

tit were frozen,.”’ 
I sat there and 
d at nothing m 


ticular, You 


couldn’t move 


Way bec ise we 
still ti d up 
rid 


‘*The noose tightened around my body with 
he sport a jerk that squeezed all my breath away.” Noe! Harrold 


Ni 
Nn 4 
nd he gave me som 
would prefer to 8 
1 J xf 
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if it hadn't b » cold and it he hadn't 


come and offered m one ot his ploughboy 
slices of bread and butter. I had to take it 


0, for everybody was looking. But I didn’t 


eat 1t—at least, much of it. 


Going 


not 
work than climb 
that the 
and he made us come 


ges. We had to 


was | irder 
up. Fritz had a 


wanted to avalanche, 


aown 


Ing notion Snow 


as if we were walking on eggs 


and so Mi 
last mat 


nd had the re spon 


Ashburn, instead 
the 
out 


do it backwards 
of being the 1on the line, became 
first, a 


the 


sibility ot kicking 
footholds for the rest of us. 1 almost 


wished he would make 


a slip, he was so 
agegeravatingly cool and well pleased with 
himselt But he did No tear. Even | 
can't deny that he is bie and strone and 
capable 

Phe worst of it was that he made the holes 
0 far apart that I could hardly reach them 


and I knew that he was laughing at me. All 


the time Fritz kept shouting 


“ Vait till you vind the holes. Kick your 


toes in hard 

It was a sort of shoulder we were on, | 
suppose, tor before long our slope came to 
an end, and there wa sharp corner to turn. 
It was rather nasty Phere was plenty of 
room once you were round, but at the turn 
there was only a ledge about a foot w ce 
it would not have been anything if we could 


have walked on it and have 


cen where we 
were going, but yx ee we were creeping 
backwards and could not change our posi 
tions. We had to back down on that ltth 


helf and work alo backwards on hands 


and knees. Lown I didn’t enjoy the prospect 
but yet I was am d when I saw out of 
the tail of my eve that Mr. Ashburn was 
wait I t where t drop came instead of 
creep on. 1 didn't want any help trom 
Nim 

| steppe 1 bold ) kwards, resolved to 


do it alone 
Then | 
jong tor mi 


foot 


drop was too 


One ledge while 


would not reach the 


the other was safe nowhole, And you 
see 1t Wa I | rh I had » hand 
hole. I could t elt 

Id th | r reall htened 
betore but 1 ent don’t mind 
dmitti that I lost nerve Phe idea ot 
} ho twel lip 
pery dizzy halted 


felt a hand seize my ankl 
draw the foot down until the toe toy 
something, and | gained 


myself go while Tom supported me, He js 


COUTaZe to 


so strong tter all, it was a good thine 
had not gone on. 
Thank you!” T said over my shoul 
He backed off, and went around the tur 


I think he n 
rhe man who came next had rather a} 
time. 


velit 


have ANSwere 


roy between him and me Sor 


how got looped round a jag 


ed point of ro 
angerously. I had to cray 
and get it off for him. T 


for | could sce what | W 


and jerked him d 
forward again 
Was Casy cnoudg! 
atterwards we 


doing, but upposed that t 


sawing it got then was at the root of 
subsequent adventure. 


As soon as 


wide place wi | 


we came Into a comparative 
tted about and Fritz t 
‘lead agan and atte that we were ont 
long while. We 


rocks (literally) tor a 


cluded atterwards that it must have b 
about an how ind a halt \t the time I could 
not have said whether it was half an hour 
halt day I was too compl tely taken 
with scrambling about and wate hing my ow 
feet and hands and the teet of the man 
front of me 1 could not recognise any 


the shehtest idea where Fritz was taking 


We were climbing over a steep little wall 


of rock when the catastrophe came. 11 
member that, because when the rope br 
the end tell on my tace Fhe man in trent 
was already over the wall, and as w 


been instructes 
did not notice that 


tricken 


I was so horrot 
occur to me to scream | just stood help- 
lessly and looked at the rock until 7 
ind me and said anxtousiy 


must have wondered to see 


He 


tating so long 


advanced.” said 1, showing himt 
broken rope I’m going to climb without 


n to lau 
and then I began to ‘aug 


tened. 


a guide to-day 
to show that | was not trig 


‘Good heavens he said Why didnt 
] } rir 
you shout Phey'll be gone out of hears 
Both together 
I shouted wit though I was furtou 
it thie thrown on me ha 
th 


_ 
| 
we 
had not 
nvthine had happened 
\\ 
COVCI 1 t | 
| mec ile>- ¥ 
miserably 
cornes ut chat 
»b I changed my mind again. How 


n 


Not 


“Then I felt a hand seize my ankle and draw the eat aot 
foot down until the toe touched something.” 


la ers “ 
Ths 
Ve 
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“ugainst us 


shouted my_ best. But fate was 
Fritz’s long-expected avalanche 
urived, not quite on schedule time, but soon 
put mo 


il wheel, We watched 


fascination the great fan-shaped mass grow- 


| 
enoug! 


t unweleome spoke in 
with a sort of 
ing bigeer and bigger all the way down a 
magnificent snow slope until it crashed into 
When the cloud of 


powdery snow was subsiding and the rocks 


a crevasse at the foot. 


had ceased to reverberate, he said: 

Try again.” 

We did try again, many times, but I fancy 
we both knew it was about as much use as 
crying for the moon, 

We'll follow 

Phey’re sure to miss us soon and come 
back to hunt 

All right,’’ said I 
into the first crevice in the rock. 

Good gracious! What a situation! lost 


omewhere on the iron sides of the Rockics 


them up,” he said then. 


putting my toe up 


with a man whom I hated and who hated 
me ! Did ever girl find herself in such a 


‘Hold on!” he cried sharply as he saw 
me ready to begin. Phat’s 
What do you mean ’Lasked haughtily. 
Now that Fritz is not here, Ill go in 


my place 


inevitableness,”’ I aid 
ing out my hand for the next hold. 
It takes two to make a bargain 


| m the man, and I’ve got to get us out 


f 1 ‘ 
I suppose you think T got you in 
You might have called soonet 
“Commend me to the noble male ! | 
et out of thus 
\ it your hely 1 can climb as well as 
ly up on the next miche by this time 


said dogye 


mistaken 
hye reat tron rutal creature reached 


| me bodily tre m my teet, and cl 


down beside lim lL would not toop to 
tr ke but belie sobbed once with 
dare om I cried at 
Ile answered not vord, but got m tront 


Still not a 
between us wa 


syllable, and now the 

stretched taut and I | 
to climb too, 
I had said I hated him 
But I did, all the same. 


close and show him that he could not tire 


It sounded we ik 
1 would follow hin 


me out. I would not utter a word, and on 


we got down I would never speak to hij 
again, 


Having wasted so much time over }; 


I began to feel rather sorn 


stubbornness, of course when we crossed the 


wall we found everything as desolate as if 


the flood had just newly left the peaks bar 


nee we heard a stone rattle down som 


where, but that was all. People do not tall 
much when they are climbing. Ther 
which way they had tak 


Mr. Ashburn did not tempt me to br 


nothing to tell us 


my vow ot silence. 


Hle chose a direction and 


Stalked away without a word. I followed at 


the full limit of my twelve feet of rope 
was easy going at first and we made 
time, but we never got any trace ol 

Presently we could see that we wer 


ther of those corners. W 


others, 
approaching an 
we find a 
ihe 

No, we When we reached 


we found a sheer precipice with not event 


downward path on the ot 
would not. 


tiniest ledge tor our passage 
Magniticent 
vetting resolution, Ot course 
path 
Fhe disappointment will be good 
you,” he said composedly 

‘And the exercise,”’ I retorted 
as he turned back and cast about tor 
feasible venture. 

1 fancied I caught a smothered chuckl 
and LT was annoyed with myselt 
The next attempt brought us out 
tretch of shingly shale, the kind that 
spouting to the bottom if you breath 
We crossed, 
the risk. And the 


over fools brought us sately to rock 


Providence that wate! 
\ few steps more took us to a deep 1 
wide to be jumped, 


You have bad luck I said sweetly 


time he was. irritated, which W 
plea 
[ suppose you know a way out ott 
contounded labyrinth "Ie ked shot 
‘Gentlemen don’t use strong languagt 
publi ve i know one 


cenery murmured I, for- 


There was no use thinking 0! 


the 
plo 
: I 
per 
ins 
abi 
an 
His 
loo 
| 
An 
: an 
It 
vd ide 
{re ha 
: tor 
t 
W 
ont’s my place,” hc 
uy 
of me and began to el ly 
I hat | 
Qi4 | 


A CLIMB WITH 


“Go and stamp on the shale. We'd be at 


the bottom in no time.” 
He gave an impatient snort and began ex- 
Joring the sides of the rift. I fell in behind, 


I 


siggling softly 


I won't tire you by relating all our ex- 
periences that day, all the blind alleys we 
penetrated. One and all, they led to some 
insurmountable obstacle and had to be 
abandoned. I ceased to gibe at Tom. By 
and by I almost forgot that I hated him. 
His shoulders had begun to droop and he 
looked miserable. I knew as well as he did 
that our case was desperate. 

No doubt Fritz had discovered long ago 
that we were missing, and was making 
heroic efforts to find us. But where was he ? 
And where were we Our confused windings 
and turnings and wanderings had brought 
us to such a pass that we had not the least 
idea whether on the whole we had gone up 
or down. The chance of rescue by Pritz was 
not worth considering. 

\t last we came to our fifty-fifth promising 
opening, and followed it up until it brought 
us to the forty-seventh wall of rock. When 
he saw what was coming, Tom suddenly 
lropped down on a boulder and put his 


} 


vands over his tace Ile looked beaten. 


Icrept a litth nearer and said 
i fatuous sort of way. couldn’t think 

of anything else to do. 

It’s you,” he said in a husky voice, 

I never heard him Speak like that betore. 


This is going to be the end for you ; and 
twas all my cursed pride brought you here. 
What will your aunt say to me 

‘Where T asked, 

But he would not laugh, so IT hurried on. 

It wasn't your tault. IT ought to have 
called the minute the rope broke.” 

Now whatever made me say that 1 had 
hought | would eo to the rack before 
admittine it 


“ We ought to have stayed where we we re,” 


A CONCLUSION 


he said gloomily, “and waited for Fritz. 
I knew it all the time. It was the devil in 
me that wanted to master you.” 

And then, while I was still all hot and fiery 
at that idea, he suddenly litted his head and 
stretched out his two arms to me. 

“ Oh, my darling!’ he cried passionately, 
“if I could only set you down safe at the 
hotel I’d ask nothing better than to pay the 
price. The crows are welcome to my carcass 
—alone. Life has been death anyhow since 

since—since that time.” 

You may call me a fool who didn’t know 
her own mind—that worst of all insult to 
offer a woman. I don’t care. I only know 
that the next minute [ found myself inside 
Tom's arms with tears all over my face, and 
he was kissing me and I was saying idiotic- 
ally : 

“ T want to die now! I want to die now!” 


We didn’t die. No, of course not. Inside 
half an hour Fritz put his head over the top 
ot the big rock that had brought us up and 
erinned cheertully. 

When he found that we had settled down 
for our last end he grinned more widely, 
pointed out some invisible crevices in the 
rock which would serve us to climb by, and 
got us up it. Then we went down an easy 
path on the other side, and, behold, we were 
on the snowfields at the base of the mountain, 
Atter all, we had struggled almost to safety 
by ourselves. We had wandered very near 
the route of the others, too, or our adventure 
might not have ended so pleasantly. 

We were staggering through the heavy 
snow, pretending we were not tired, when 
I came to myself all at once and said sharply 


to ‘Tom: 
“ What about Daisy Challoner ?”’ 
He stared at me. Then he began to laugh. 


“Was that at the bottom of the row ? 
You don’t mean to tell me you had het 


in your mind! She's engaged to Jack 
Martineau 
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THE HAPPY HARVEST FIELDS 


By FRANK BONNETT 


NCIX more the fields are “ white unto 
harvest once more the merry 
clatter of the reaping-machine is heard in 
the land 
the sickle has had its day in most parts of 


Yet not everywhere : for although 


Great Jritain, here and there in out-of-the 


way corners, and especially hilly dis 
tricts, do men still bend their backs to its 
wishing blade And the day will never 
come, one fancies, when the sickle, reap 
hook, or “ swop’’—call it which you will, 
for it has many name will be cast aside 


for good and all 
For picturesque reasons this is a comfort- 
in retlection, tor to the onlooker one of the 


most pleasing torms of husbandry that was 


ever devised is that of harvesting with the 
sickle. In these days it is mainly a man’s 
occupation, but time was when women (who 
are not now so fond of farm labour as of 
Phat they have 
passed out of the picture is a fact to be 


yore) wielded the sickle too 


regretted, but perhaps they ought never to 
have been in it. A long day’s reaping 1s 
hard enough work even tor a man. 

The British tarmer of this generation— 
conservative as he often is in his methods— 
only continues the use of the sickle here and 
there as a matter of necessity. For the most 
part both seythe and st kle, which for so 
long were the only implements used in the 
cutting of the corn, have been laid aside in 
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Stacking. 


favour of the more speedy machine-reaper, 
and the reaper in its turn has had to give 
way to the “ self-binder.””. The time may 
come when our farmers will adopt still more 
closely the labour-saving devices of the 
Canadian and the American, and cut and 
thrash their corn all in one operation. But 
that is not very likely, for under an English 
sun the corn in the car is seldom ripe enough 
to harvest and thrash simultaneously, and 
the expense of such machinery would be 
almost too great for any but those compara- 
tively few British farmers who conduct their 
business on an extensive scale. 

Away on the hill-side yonder, where yester- 
day the harvesters made a beginning on a 


three-acre patch of winter wheat, you may 


earn as good an object-lesson in the use of 
t} 


the old-fashioned sickle as could be found 
in all the country-side. The Hanger Field, 


HARVEST FIELDS 


Photo: J. Gale. 


as it is called, because it immediately adjoins 
the strip of hanging woodland that clothes 
the crest of the hill on either side, ts always 
one of the earliest hereabouts when it is 
cropped with corn. If it were not very light 
in the nature of its soil, it would be impossible 
to cultivate this field at all; and, as it is, 
it takes four stalwart horses to drag the 
share up its steep shelving sides, even at the 
second ploughing. The first breaking of the 
soil has to be done across the slope of the 
hill, and the horses, as they cling to it, look 
as if at any moment they might slide away 
to the bottom, plough and all. 

To harvest such a field as this with the 
machine would be impossible, and so every 
year when it bears a crop of corn the sickle 
or the scythe must pertoree be used. This 
year, since it is in wheat—and wheat ts 
cut clean,” as Farmet 


‘ 


usually too long to ‘ 


The Ancient Scythe still at Work. 
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Hatfenden says, with the scythe—t is the 
sickle’s turn, and a beginning has been made, 


as usual, in the right-hand bottom corner 


near the gate. It must be terribly back- 
breaking work for the reapers, but the three 


of them have cut this field times out of 
number, and atter the first day or so, they 
will tell you, “ one gets usened to it.” 


Though, naturally progress with the 
sickle is slow, it is surprising how that little 
strip of stubble grows larger and larger as 
the toilers, who, in the distance, look like 
flies creeping up a sk ping roof, get nearet 
and nearer to the top of the hill, 
they have half finished their task the binders 


tore 


will be upon their heels, and the sheaves, 
when bound, will be flung down the hill, at 
the bottom of which they will be set up in 
three or four long lines instead of in the 
usual shocks of ten or twelve sheaves all 
over the field. Phe reason tor this, ot 
cours is that only at the bottom of this 
sloping field can a wagon be drawn along 
to collect the harvest 


It might well be wondered whether har- 


vesting under such laborious conditions as 


these were worth while, but in the case of 
this particular field it good enough, Be- 
cause it lies so nicely to the sun, and because 


of its light, warm il, the Hanger Field 


Vay ripe its crop an ordinary season 
time to catch the last of the July markets, 
when supplies of new corn are small and 


rice co sequently high as prices vo. For 
this reason the corn trom these three acres 
never stacked. It drawn straight out 


the rickyard by the roadside and thrashed 


ere and then, in order that no time may 


fhe use of the sickle on Farmer Hatfen 
den’s holding is not always confined, how 
evel to the Hanger Field. Through the 
centre of his farm, down in the valley, there 


runs a strip of rich stiff loam, which in some 
seasons vrows as f rop of wheat as you 
could wish to see. And sometimes, when 


he crop 1s ripening there comes a storm of 
and rain sweeping through the valley 
and laying low the five-foot straw that is too 


top-h ivy to stand against it. 


and there patch the corn 1 
tor nd bent and twisted in such a manne 
no machine would ever go through it 
eanly, and so when the field is harvested 
these patches of beaten-down corn are lett 


for the sickle. rhe best that the macl 


could do would be to drag off the a 
leaving half the straw untouched beneath 
the knives, but the sickle can gather every 
bit. And straw, it must be remembered, js 
worth much more in these days than it used 
to be when so much corn was grown. Whe 
oats or barley are laid like this the s« siheces 
cut what the machine must leave untouched : 
but for wheat, because of its greater welch 
the sickle must be used if waste is to pe 
avoided. 

Farmer Haffenden, though in most 
spects he is what you might call an up-to- 
date husbandman, still employs th ‘old- 
fashioned rake-pattern machine for his 
general harvesting in preference to the mor 
gencrally approve d self binder, He bought 
one of the latter some few years ago, but at 


the end of his first harvest he was g 


sell it for a quarter ot what it cost The 
“newlaneled thing,” as he ealls it. was 
always in trouble, and neither he nor his 


men could “ make it go. “LT lost the main 
of t’ fine weather along oft it,’’ he will tell 
vou, “and spiled halt me carn ; 
Is good eno’ tor me 

And we who look out over his cornfields 
when the three “ old ‘uns,”” with their red- 
painted rakes whirling in the air, are going 


round and round the field one belind t 


other, are glad, for selfish and_ picturesqu 


reasons, that Farmer Hatfenden never 
adopted “that there newfangled thing.’ 
Fhough, when you understand it and it cat 
do its work without getting “ hung up’ 
couple of times in each circumference, th 
self-binder may be a labour-saving appl- 
ance, its appearance is not half so pleasing 
as that of the rake-machine. The latter can 
do the cutting as well as any self-binder, but 
after that there is the tying of the sheaves 
In Farmer Hatfenden’s case, however, the 
labour question is not a serious matter and 
that makes all the difference. Not tor 
nothing has he brought up three stalwart 
sons and as many buxom daughters, each on 
of whom takes his or her share in the work ot 
the farm all the year round. A family like 
that is particularly useful at harvest-time 
lhe day may come, of course, when some ol 
hem will want to marry, and then perhaps 


Farmer Hatfenden will be obliged to invest 


and, let us hope, a more rehadye 


in another 


clt-binder | 
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PRAIRIE FIRES 


Serial Story 


By ANNIE 


CHAPTER XXII 
“PRIENDSHIP IS A SHELTERING TREE ” 


ARRIE INGRAM, stirring the porridge 
over the stove, had a pucker in her 
brows. The house was very quiet, the chil- 
dren still asleep, the guest, from whom she 
thought she had permanently parted, in her 
room, and the menfolk out of doors. Carrie 


was actively unhappy; in fact, she had slept 
little all night. 

It was just seven o'clock. Alec was 
lready it and about the = stables, and 
Carrie had heard Merrick leave the house. 
But she had not had the heart to go after 
him and give him a cheery good-morning. 
She had come to the end of her tether where 
the Merricks were concerned, and she was 
now feeling very sick at heart. 

Presently, with the porridge-stick in her 
hand, she popped out to the back door to 


see Whether Alec was in sight so that she 
ght know whether she should put his 
porridge out to cool Porridge Was still 


the stand-by for breakfast in that eminently 
Scottish household, and the children were 
being sturdily reared on it 

She saw Alee standing rather deje« tedly 
t the stable door, and, beckoning to him, 
ran in to dish the porridge. By the 
le it Was steaming on the plates he was 
t the door, 

[ suppose T needn't pour any for Bob? 
\ here is he 

Away to Brac ke answered and, 


ming in, he dropped down on the end of 


the lounge and revarded his wife ruefully 


its a mess, and nae mistake, Carrie. 
Did ve see Bob as he gaed doon 

No, heard him. but ke pt busy 
vith the porridge-pot, and he went out by 


the veranda doot 


He looks as if he would like to murder 

ehody, and T don't wonder at it What 
n earth's to be done. woman 

I don’t know But we can’t discuss it 
n ll its bearin till Bob comes back trom 
Brackens, But surely, surely thewll nevet 
put them out’ Tt would be not only cruel, 


S. SWAN 


but positively unjust. Everybody kens who 
has made Brackens.” 

“Yes, but possession is nine points ot 
the law, Carrie, and German women are 
grand stayers. Something tells me she'll 
keep Brackens.” 

Carrie thoughtfully wiped the corners of 
her mouth with her apron. 

“But, Alec, what will become of Hilary? 
She was greetin’ like to break her heart 
after we gaed up the stair last night. It’s 
perfectly unbearable that it should have 
happened like this just when everything was 
settled so fine.” 

“Everything but Horace Gregory.” 

“Well, it mattered little to anybody what 
became o° him,” answered Carrie rather ruth- 
lessly. “Everybody kens what he is and 
how he has wasted his chances. [ would 
like to see this old man Gregory. If he has 
an ounce of common justice in him he'll 
not take Horace’s part entirely.” 

“Tll hae my porridge,” said Alec, and, 
drawing in his chair, he began to eat it 
in silence 

“I'm not for porridge this morning,” said 
Carrie as she went for the teapot. “ This 
sort of thing puts a body past solid meat. 
Oh, that puir lassie—and her bonnie bed- 
room, and a’ her finery! I could stamp 
my foot! I’m doing it, Alec Ingram, and 
I'm not caring though the Almighty hear 
me.” 

“He's hearin’ and seein’, nae doot, but I 
wish He would step in,” said Alec a little 
heavily. “Pm not sure about Bob this 
mornin’. He's in that state that hell not 
be able to bear verv much more, and if his 
wife doesn’t back him up—-why, then, nae- 
body kens what will happen.” 

Carrie poured herself out a cup of tea, 
drank it down hot and strong, and felt a 
trifle better 

“ Alec.” she said as she leaned her plump 
elbows on the table and looked at him with 
her straight, keen glance, “supposing for a 
minute that everything should be busted at 
Brackens, that Bob and Hilary have to turn 


out, what will they do 
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‘I’ve been thinking of that. They must 
ret another place, and if need be, our bit 
nest-egy must vo to help them.” 

Carrie nodded 

It mean that there would be nae trip 
hame for a year or two,” continued Ingram, 
“nor even a rin to Vancouver or Winnipeg. 
It means that I must do without the new 
binder, and that the barn must hold another 
year. It’s right that I should mention these 
things to ye, Carrie, for the money’s yours 

much as mine. You've helped to make 
it. 

Carrie nodded once more. 

‘I'm as sure as I'm sitting here that Bob 
will come back in the dumps, and that the 
worst will have happened. But before I 
offer him ony help are you’ agreeable, 
lass? 

Why, Alec, of course What do you 
think?” she asked, and something trembled 
on her ( ela h 


extremely anxious to wipe surreptitiously 


a bright drop that she was 


But Alec saw it, and, though it was the 
ear light of the morning and demonstra 
tions of affection were infrequent in that 
reserved household, he rose and kissed her 


on the snot 


Phere’ few n the West like you, 
Carrie, and I ocht to vive the money as a 
heer thank-offering for ve Take it lke 


that my woman, and you'll no look back 
it the trip or the new barn.” 
Have a cup of tea and let us think what 


place they could yet,” she said a trifle un- 


And for the next ten minutes or so their 
wagged busil following the dhie- 
tates of the kind hearts planning to help 
their unfortunate friends 

Both felt that the 


when they rose, and Alec went out of door 


tuation had improved 


iin to watch for Merrick But a good 
hour passed before he saw the lonely figure 
coming with slow and apparently heavy 
1 the clear paces of the stubble 

In m et out immediately to meet him, 


and the came t rether na little pace ol 
sland between the two places 


ly ram did not need to ask a single (ue 


thor He athered from. the expression ot 
Merricl face that the interview with those 
in | ( on of Brackens had had the worst 

‘ He had no smile, even for his friend, 
ana the topped de 1 in the middle of the 
track and looked at each other for a second 
or t t \ lence 
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Ingram was the first to break jt. He 
thrust his arm through Merrick’s and merely 
remarked with more or less cheerfulness, 
‘Canada’s a big place, Bob Come and 
have breakfast 

had all want,” answered Bob, “| 
feel as if | would never need another meal 
in the world!” 

Hoots! 


round your neck yet,” Ingram retorted pliy- 


The hangman’s rope is not 


fully. “If you've had something to eat 
shall we just sit down here by the edge of 
the ravine and have a pipe?’ 

Merrick had objection. Anything 
which would prolong the interval before he 
need face Hilary with empty hands and 
doleful look was welcome at the moment 
They squatted on the crisp, dry edge 
the ravine, and the sun, not too hot, beat 
Merrick tilted his 


hat well over his eves and_ busied hin 


upon them gloriously 


self for an unconscionable time over the 
filling of his highly coloured meerschaum 
pipe. He had often laughed at his success 
with the pipe, which had been a gift to him 
from the lads of the village club at Clamp- 
sey, whom he had drilled on winter nights 
into a semblance of soldierly bearing 

“Well, now, and what's up yonder, my 
man?" asked Ingram, jerking his thumb 
backward in the dire ction ol Brac kens. 

“Oh, theyre sitting tight, and I'm 
chucked -that’s the first and the last of it, 
Alec.” 

* But how can they do it ? 7s ked Ingram 
pe rplexedly Had ve nae agreement with 
your uncle, and in black and white? 

“None. The whole thing was on the most 
casual basis 

‘A mistake, 


relations everything should be in black and 


said Ingram curtly 


white, for they are waur to deal wi’ than 
the frem—than stranve folk, I mean. When 
I came to Canada | borrowed two hundred 
pounds from my father, and he had the 
IO U in his desk till I peyed every penny 


t 


of it off, forby five per cent interest ac 
mulated He had two hundred and filty 
back at the end of the fifth year 
Merrick listened 3 
Well, you Ce. the 
odd. They wanted to vet rid of Horace 
hurry In fact, they wanted to bury him 
ré pectably, and wa the only sexton 
handy. My uncle bought the place through 
‘ross in London, 


cu 


nt restedly. 

little 
ituation Was a Ht 
nda 


a land avent at Charing ¢ 


yn for a 
and gave me leave to draw on him for 


certain amount I was to run the place, 
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and look after 
Horace, and keep 
him short ol 
money. His father 
dd not believe, 
mind you, that 
there was much 
hope of Horace’s 
reformation, but 
tmade him easier 
in his mind to 
think of him on 
a Canadian farm 
vith me his 
back—sort of de | 
cent burial, don’t 
vou know? ” 

Ingram nodded 
slowly. 

“IT understand 
perfectly, and 
with certain 
kind of man 
le arrangement 
ight have 
nswered Your 
uncle was not that 
kind, evidently, 
ind Horace has 


chipped in n 
Tront ot vou 
What line did Ae 
take?” 


Merrick took 
long draw at hi 
suddenly threw 
back his head and 
laughed loud and Jong 

It’s truly Gilbertian, Alec, and though 
im at the present moment nothing but 

wretched pauper, I can’t for the life 
me help laughing 


with your uncle ?’ 


Hlorace’s line is the 
misunderstood, thie unjustly blamed, and 
everything has favoured him. My uncle” 
ane here his brow darkened —‘thinks I've 
deen systematically sending home accounts 
of Horace’s misdeeds for the purpose ot 
feathering my own nest.” 

Ingram set his mouth in a long, hard 
line, such as those who knew him well 
would not have liked to see 

‘But somebody will have to tell him the 
facts. I don’t quite get the hang of it yet. 
Whether was this Horace’s doing ot ‘the 
little German’ 

‘She may have put him up to it. Any 
way, she’s got him on the bearing rein.” 


Pipe, then Had ye nae agreement 


Drawn by 
harold Copping. 


‘A good thing for him,” snapped Ingram 
shortly. hope shell haul it tight!” 

* They arrived in Brailsford on the very 
day that Uncle Gregory's wire from Winni- 
peg came in. They had just time to make 
tracks for Brackens and get everything ship- 
shape You know how the house looked 
that day before our wedding when your wite 
and Hilary were done with it? Enter Uncle 
Gregory to find comfort luxury 
supreme, his erring son clothed and in hi. 
right mind, and a thrifty German haustrau 
ready to fall down and worship them both! 
Finale -complete rout of yours truly. Good, 
isn’t it?” 

“I’m mighty glad you can laugh, lad,” 
answered Ingram, “but it canna be lett at 
that after all your hard work on the place. 
What did you say to your uncle?” 

“1 lost my temper,” confessed Merrick, 
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“and said a lot of things that relieved me 
t the moment, but that finished me with 


Uncle Gregory Now he is quite con 


vinced that, in addition to cheating and 
Horace, I’ve ill-treated him as well. 
So I left 

Ingram had nothing to say for a_ full 
minute. The picture was as clear to him as 
noonday, and Merrick had be haved exactly 
as he expected, and as 
with any 


nine men out of ten 
respect for themselves would have 
lone But, looked at from the point of self- 
interest, his rash outburst had __ been, 
nevertheless, disastrot 

If I were on m own, Alec, I wouldn't 
care a hang. I would swing my knapsack 


on my shoulder and be off to Rupert o1 


somewhere else, where a chap has his 
chance of making his pile. But now—with 
a wile 


Look here, Bob,” said Ingram, after 
being silent for a while, 
fully assured that Merrick had regained his 

able to talk with his 
usual sane shrewdness of his affairs. 
Alec,” 
The only course 18 to 


and waiting until 


equilibrium and was 


get another place 
immediately, to take the wind out of their 
sails, and make a home for your wife.” 

“ That’s what ol ht to be done, l know, 
but the question is how I'm not going on 
mv knees to my Uncle Gregory Hleavens 
how I loathed him this morning! I was 
ashamed of belonging to him--and that’s 
the truth! Work! I'll work till I drop, 
but I won't bey.” 


There isn't any need to bey out here, 
and that you know ; well as ] Vell, 
Carrie and me been speaking What 


would you say to Palgrave’s place? You 
ki it close to Tru tt In fact, you'd 
be neighbours with Lady Flo.” 

] 


1im in a kind of slow 


ment 
Is Pal ve quittin he asked 
I | 1 that | ile 1 
fixed for thre t 
\nd \ here ] he 
t Vile et on it 
he } | e hanved 
ectiol Are they willu 
i 
| We'll just go in and 
hit \ nad ind be ff to 
] tarted 1 then he sat down 
I lite 
Sut, Alec, what's the ood? T tell vou 


I haven’t really wretched 


cent to my 
name 


Uncle Gre gory can swoop the ] 
and he will, after what | 
this morning I’m afraid used 
pretty strong language to him. 


said to hin 


vo into Palgrave’s under hundred 
pounds, and that would be a tight enougt 
fit.” 
“Tt could be made to do, with the loan 
a few things for the first season,” said 
Ingram with the air of conviction native 
“We've rot it, 
and vi u're wel ome to it 
you know you are. 


to the man who knows 
Carrie and me, 


Come on and get 
hitched up in case any * 
Yanks get in in front of us . 

Merrick rose to his feet, and 
flushed again, and his eves grew dark with 
something that was not anger, but was ; 
pain more exquisite 

* Alec, you would do this for me—vyou 
Carrie? 

“Yes, we would, and we're not needing 
any jaw about it,” said Ingram nervous 
W hat 
We're pals, aren't we 


‘Come on! mine’s yours, Bob 
Merrick did not spe ak for a mome nt, and 
When at last he held out his hand 


Ingram vripped it, there were big tears 1 


n 
his eyes, and his mouth was working 
strenuously 

My word! what a thing it is to h 
friend like yo \lec! lil take it | 


will. You know what I mean when I sa 


that. And if I don't have every penny of 


it cleared in le of thre: ears I’m a dead 
man!’ 

Phat’s all right. Let’s vet back to th 
house and see the womenfolk,” said Ingram 
with a bic sich of relief. 


Scotch to the backbone, he had feared the 
emotional moment that was bound to come 
Once or twice Merrick had disconcerted him 

leep feeling, which, 
only served to knit them m 


closely together 


by an exhibition of « 


however, ha 
“Have you seen Hilary this morning 
asked Merrick a they bevan to move to 


wards Glenairne 


‘No. Wa he awake when you [ett 


her 
Ne But I think hie lept ver lit 
last night, and only dropped off towar tl 
morning I was thankful to leave h 
asleey Now I can meet her with my he 
and it’s} Alec, who has lifted me 
h 
Stop it, tid Invram under his breath 


pen 
‘Ti 
Merri 
thin 
epel 
\\ 
Uncle 
ke 
Greg 
yi 
Aft 
While 
I th 


rl take five per cent. on my money not 
penny less.” 

“Ten, if I can give it to you,” retorted 
Merrick, and he smiled for the first time 


. manv hours. ‘Shall we tell them every- 


hing ? 
‘As to that, we'll jist see. Everything 
tenends,” said Ingram cautiously. 

What [ll enjoy will be getting ahead of 
Uncle Gregory and washing my hands of 
m.” said Merrick jovously. 

‘Vou may Wa our hands of him if you 
like. Some folk are not done with Mr. 


Gregorv vet,” said Ingram shortly. 


You mean, you'll go to see him? ” asked 


Merrick. 
| micht, and again I micht not, but we'll 
et even wi him, Bob, never fear.” 

\fter a minute he added rather slowly, 
while his deep eyes seemed to range the far 
orizon There's a good he ap of injustice 
nthe world, but in the end it gets evened 
yy. I've seen it, Bob, again and again. 
They are not shamed that put their faith in 

Lord God.’ 


] [hese words showed the stress of feeling 


| nder which Ingram was labouring. Ordi- 
narily, to talk of the religion which was the 
guiding principle of his life was as hateful 
him as to live it was easy and right. He 
s a man of action--seldom of words. 


He had spoken more to Merrick in’ their 


timate hours than he had ever done to 
I ther living soul, his own wife not 
ted 

You make me ashamed, Alec.” said 
Merrick simply 

\nd, somehow, his mother’s face rose up 
fore him in all its sweetness and appeal 

t looked at the last when she had bidden 

God-speed, and assured him that. she 
new that he would keep in the straight 
th for her sake 

\nd if T hadn’t had a friend like you in 
s country,’ he resumed after a moment 
two, “T might very easily have sunk far 


ver than Horace Vil 


Stop it,” repeated Ingram with the same 


tranquil force There’s the womenfolk 

King out for u See 1f ve can muster 
bit smile for them.” 

They were standing tovether, Hilarv 

ving her hands. Presently she flew down 


steps and hurried towards them. 
Ingram looked round for some means of 
kK escape, and he availed himself of a 


ndy 


stack before Hilary reached her hus- 


side, 
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Merrick went on alone rather slowly, and 
his face was a study in all the emotions 
possible to a man, a curious shrinking pre- 
dominating. She was so dear and precious 
to him. His new-made bride! And he was 
able to give her nothing—her who had 
given him all! 

He could not believe the evidence of his 

eyes when he saw the radiance of her face. 
Quite heediess of the fact that Carrie and 
the hired man and his wife could see them 
from the house, she simply rushed into his 
arms. 
“Oh, Bob,” she cried, “what ages and 
ges you have been! | was just saying to 
Carrie that [ would run across to Brackens. 
Well, what has happened? Is Anna still in 
possession 

“Yes, she is, and likely to remain. Look 
here, Hilary 

He pushed her away a little so that he 
could look into her face. But its radiance 
never dimmed. 

*T've married you, and I haven't a red 
cent in the world to offer you. I’m stripped 
and _ bare. I've had a row with Uncle 
Gregory, and I’ve been simply chucked. 
Can you forgive me, and can you believe 
that--that I can work for you yet?” 

“A row with Uncle Gregory Oh, I am 
glad. I should like to have heard it. And 
you're free, Robin free from them all, in- 
cluding Horace and Anna Graustek! Oh, 
Pm glad, glad!” 

“But, darling, you don’t understand—- 
we're beggars. [ haven't anything in the 


world.” 

“Oh, what does it matter? We can begin 
again. We'll go out together on our high 
adventure, and what we win will be our 
own, don't you see 

She clasped her hands, and her eyes, full 
of love and trust, swept his changing face 
like the glory of the dawn 

Merrick was stunned, as is a man upon 
whom a great light shines from an un- 
expected quarter, 

“My darling, my own wife!” 

“Oh, what did you think, Robin? Yes, 
ves. I know what I have been, but it’s 
different now. You're mine and I am yours, 
and [I won't disappoint you. We'll take the 
road of fortune together and win to the 
top.” 

He clasped her to his heart there, in the 
open, under the wide skies of heaven, and 
all his manhood rose, a glorious and a 
heavenly thing, to meet her ineffable trust. 
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It was as if the spirit of the new country 
had entered into and possessed them. They 
set out hand in hand to conquer fate 


CHAPTER XXIII 


PLAIN TRUTHS FOR UNCLE GREGORY 


I JNCLE GREGORY was by no means 
easy in 


his mind. 

After his anger had cooled his reflections 
concerning his nephew were of a distinctly 
conflicting character. His experience of 
life had given him a certain insight into 
human nature, and his natural shrewdness, 
when it was not choked by his colossal 
belief in himself, helped him to a pretty 
accurate judgment of men and things 

Before dinner-time arrived, reviewing th 
whole circumstances of the situation in his 
mind, he decided that, provided Bob would 
show a proper spirit of humility and appre 
ciation, he should not be cast off. Cet 
tainly, his nephew had carried his head 
high enough during that memorable half- 
hour on the veranda Never had guilty 
man looked less consci us or less convicted 
of sin. 

Horace kept a yvood deal out of his 
father’s way all the morniny, Anna ex 
plaining that there were outside chores to 
do. There was still some clearing up after 
the harvest on the fields, and various items 
had to be seen to before the vreat event ol 
the Canadian farmhouse the arrival of the 
thrashing gan, Anna went about her 
household dutic quietly, not deeming it at 
all necessary to pav any attention to her 
guest He had t tion and rather dull 
morning, chiefly spent in smoking innumer 
able cigars and in | kine over the tield 
in the direction which Bob had taken, in the 
passion of his anger tridiny off a if he 
literally shook the dust of thre place from 
his feet for ever 

lt pite f his righteous indignation at 
the manner in which, as he imavined, Bob 
had tried to get the better of him, Unel 


Gregory could not withhold from him = a 


ertain admiration for his courage It wa 
In itS Wav, as. fine thing as he had en 
countered in all h Xperience He took it 
chiefly as bluff, however, and not as the 


high courage of complete innocence 


\t half-past twelve i meal of ort wa 
pre id upon the ta e, Which Unele Gre Or 
did 1 know whethe r to ade ! t¢ ] ine h 
or dinner It d Orne lice 


leathery meat served with German potat 


salad, in itself uncommonly 00d, accom. 
panied by plate ot apple ple, and nies 
down by tea, unlimited tea, poured out of 
tin pot that had stewed comfortably on the 
stove for about twenty minutes, , 

Hilary’s silver was locked in one of her 
trunks yet, and the key 
Glenairne 


Uncle Gregory smiled rather dryly as he 
looked across the board, and. pushing aside 
the meat, essayed the potato salad, at the 
same time conjuring up a vision of the old 
Waiter at Simpson’s in the Strand wheeling 
the luscious joint from table to table 


ready with a toothsome morsel 


a 


and 
for each 
customer, 

Envland is the only country the 
world where they understand comfort.” hy 
remarked. ‘* No tea for me, thank you, my 
dear. Ive more respect for my_ interior 
Do you mean to say you wash down all 
your meals with this mush?” 

‘Yes, everybody in Canada drinks tea at 
every meal,’ answered Horace. “I'll take 
another cup, please, Anna, as strong as you 
like.” 

* You'll poison your inside,” said Mr. Gre- 
gory severely, Let me compliment you on 
your salad, my dear. It's uncommonly good. 
Now vet me another couple ol your brown 
eyys and a slice of bread and butter, like- 
wise a glass of milk. Any whisky in the 
house, eh?” 

No,” answered Horace with a small 
yrimace Phere was half a bottle before 
you came, but Anna poured it out in the 
backyard.” 

Uncle Gregory looked just a trifle mysti- 
fied, and the item of information, imparted 
as a joke, started a fresh train of thought 
in his mind. Why did Anna pour out the 
whisky unl because she feared it? 

Unele Gregory enjoved the rest of his 
meal uncommonly well, and, incidentally, 
he had a vood deal to sav about the simpler 


life 
\ couple of months here would make a 
new man of me I'd get rid of all my gout. 


I only wish I could stop, but I'm off to- 
morrow or the day after I have to get my 
boat at New York next Wednesday, and I 
must look up a business connection in 
Svracuse, N.Y first.” 

You don’t give us long,” said Horace 
but there was no evidence of any poignant 
regret in his voice 
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onal inconvenience, as I told Bob, and. 


now I've found everything right, I'll go 
back as quickly as possible.” 

Horace said nothing until the meal was 
finished, and Anna, who never dreamed ot 
sitting down for a little leisured talk whiik 
there were household chores to do, had 
sone off cheerfully to her washing up. 

. Then the two men on the veranda began 
to smoke. 
“Where has Bob gone, Horace? What 
kind of people are they?” asked) Mr. 
Gregory interest lly. 
“Some Scot h 
people called In- 
ram. can't 
stand but 
Bob’s very thick 
with them. Hilary 
has been stopping 
there before her 
marriage, ever . 
since she came 
out.” 
“But they will 
have to come 
back here, for a 
time at least. I 
(on’t quite see a 
way out, Horace, 
do you?” 
“No, I don’t. 
If another house 
was built things 
would be all 
rignt.” 

How much 
would it cost?” 

“A frame-house 
like this could be 
put up for about 
five hundred 
pounds.” 

“Well, I'd have 

objection to 
spending that 
much, but he'll 
have to come back 
in a proper spirit 
and apologise fer 
what he said this 
morning.” 

‘What did he say?” asked Horace, 
and there was rather a shifty look in 
Mis €yes, 

“A lot that won’t bear repeating. He 
tried to bluff me. don't you know But 
I'm too old a hand for that, and I shan't 


I’ve married you, and I haven't 


forget in a hurry that he tried to black- 
guard you for his own ends.” 

“Perhaps you took more out of what he 
wrote than he had meant to put into it,” said 
Horace rather lamely. 

“No, I didn’t. He said plainly and with- 
out varnish that you were incurable. Now 
I’ve come, and I find things quite different.” 

“{ did rot a bit when I came out first,” 
conceded Horace gallantly. “It was all so 
beastly strange and unpleasant at first. If 
there’s any improvement it’s Anna that 
you've got to thank.” 


Drawn by 
« Harold Coppin 
a red cent in the world’ ’’—y. 943. 
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‘I must say I think you have chosen your 
Wife wisely, Horace, though your taste in 
women ha undergone a remarkable 
chanyve,”’ said Mr. Gregory with solemnity. 

She’il fill the réle of settler’s wife bette 
than Hilary Craven. Can you imagine het 
doing chores, as you call them here: 

‘No, I can't, and she won't do them, 
either. That would be the rub if Anna and 
she were both in the house together. Anna 
would be the drudye.” 

“It ean’t be done, Horace. To put two 
women in such a relation to each = other 
would be fair to neither. No. If Bob 
comes over to-night in a proper spirit to 
talk about things, I won't stand out about 


building the house. 1 suppose he has 
manayed the actual farming pretty well?” 

* Oh, good lord, yes! He’s done it ail,” 
answered Horace hotly * He's the boss of 
Brackens—has been from the start. A 
fellow hadn't a chance, but he’s done it 


“ Nothing can be done tll I’ve seen him 
again. Is he likely to come this afternoon, 
do you think ?’ 

“As to that, I can’t say. Bob's a queer 
beyyvar in parts, and you never know quite 
where you have him said Horace truth 
fully enough. * But I don’t see how he can 
help himself He hasn't anything but what 
Is represented by the place, and he can't 
quarter himself and his wife indefinitely on 
the Ingrams Fhev are Scotch, as | have 
said, and I've wondered they have been so 
eenerous to them all along. But Bob has 
the knack of getting the best out of people. 
I get most of the kick 

Horace spoke a he believed, and also 
with the view of strengthening his position 
with his father. He wished that the dilemma 
could be « leared up, lor, thouch he saw pel 
fectly well that one roof could not pos ibly 
cover them all, he was not yet ready to take 
the whole re nsibility of the farm on his 
own shoulder tle was well aware, indeed 


that he did not know enouvh to undertake 


\tter a while Horace went off about his 


own business again, being laudably anxious 
to fill the ip that Bob’s absence had made, 
ind to assure | father regarding his 
n 

Mr. Gregory sat very comfortabiy in his 
lounve-chaiu ind = pore ently he dozed oft 
nto a fairly nd after-dinner nap, which 

ted well into the afternoon When he 


awoke with a start, conscious of some pre- 
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sence near him, he saw a large, slack! 
built figure in a homespun tweed suit a 
a slouched hat drawn down over a se 
strong, honest face, conten plating ts 
from the bottom of the ve randa steps, = 
“Hallo! Good-afternoon. Is it MY soy 


you are seeking?” he asked, rising 
What heavily from his chair, and mo 


his face with his red bandanna | 
kerchief. 

* No, sil If you're Mr. Gregory, it's y 
I’m seeking,” said the stranger ‘with e 
promising bluntness. 

‘Lam Mr. Gregory, of course. 

“My name’s Ingram. Can I have speech 
with you for a moment or so: 


course Ingram? Where have 
heard your name before?” 
* Probably trom Horace, answered 


Ingram calmly. “TI live at Glenairne. My 
Merrick and his wife are at our place 

Mr. Gregory resumed his chai 
motioned Ingram to another with an ex 
pression of lively interest on his face, But 
Ingram slightly shook his head and said he 
preferred to tand Leaning up against th 
veranda pillar, he surveyed the massiy 
figure of Mr. Gregory and_ his _heavy- 
featured face with a look of quick and 
searching inquiry. 

“Well, Mr. Ingram, what have you to 


sav? Have you brought me a message 


my nephew he asked blandly 
“No, [I've nae message from Bob, 
swered Ingram tranquilly. “Tm on 


own this afternoon, though Ill not deny that 
my business has to do with him 

“Well, please tate it,” said Mr. Gregory 
in his most judicial manner, anxious 
impress this stranjret with a sense of his own 
dignity, and al © prepared to resent, I there 
should be occasion, anv interference on Dis 
part with private affairs 

‘Perhaps you may think that I have! 
the right to come here, Mr. Gregory: but 
there are certain. circumstances Mm which 
even an outsider is entitled to his say. I 
am here because I am Mr. Merrick’s Inene 
and because I know what he is.’ 

“Yes, and what has that to do with me 
inquired Mr, Gregory, a trifle nettled 

“Te has a ood deal to do with you, 
answered Ingram quietly. Yesterday M1 
Merrick was a man with a place 


his 


of his own, to which he was bringing 
To-day he has nothing, and 1s 
holden to friend for a rool to shelter him 


and her.” 
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His own fault entirely,” said Gregory 
blandly. “As I informed him on this very 
<- this morning, I would have had no 
ctions to sleeping on a sofa. But he 


hie 


clected to go off in his most hoity-toity 
nanaet I think he forgot what the posi- 
tion was, and that I was hardly the person 
ty be dictated to.”’ 

| don’t think he forgot much, Mr. 
Gregory, but I’m not needing to discuss 
what he said or did this morning. If it 
had been ten times worse than it was it 
would have been excusable in the circum- 
stances. I am here just to state a few facts. 
it would be a pity that you should go back 
to England without hearing them.” 

‘Well, what are they? Though, mind, I 
lon't admit your right to interfere.” 

‘T may just mention to you that Bob 
lines not know I am here. To tell the 
truth, he’s stopping at Brailsford for the 
night with his wife.” 

“[ hope they are not on their way back 
to England?” said Mr. Gregory rather 
uriedly, for it would not at all suit him 
Merrick should get there before him 
with his own version of the story. Gregory 
considerable respect for his wife’s 
family, though he had often called the 
General opprobrious names to his sister and 
jeered at the Merrick pride and poverty. 

Ingram slightly smiled. 

‘Oh, no; they’re not for the old country 
yet. They are hardly ready. I suppose 

u have had a good look round the place, 
Mr. Gregory, and can see for yourself what 
splendid order it is in?” 

‘Yes, I've seen that. I have not found 
any fault with my nephew's management of 
he farm. If he told you I had it was not 
the truth.” 

It is a pity you had not seen Brackens 
before Bob came,’ resumed Ingram in the 

slow, deliberate wav of the man who 
las set himself a task, and who intends to 
go through with it in every particular. “ Joe 


Brackens, the man who had it before him, 
t everything slide the last year or two he 
is there, He had made his pile, and, 
besides, he had taken a bit to the drink and 
frown care less 


It was a perfect midden— 
was neglected, IT mean, and everything 
Was going to rack and ruin. It was not a 
very encouraging sight for Bob Merrick 

when he came out 
Or my son,” put in Gregory in the same 
Why do you exclude him? 


ey were partner 


nettle voice, 


Tl 
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* They were supposed to be, but Horace 
he was the sleeping partner,” observed 
Ingram steadily. ‘He never did a hand's 
turn to my certain knowledge for at least 
three months after he came. He hated the 
place, and he spent most of his time in 
Seanlan’s bar, railing at Canada. Bob 
could do nothing with him. I went over to 
see them as soon as they came, which is 
what neighbours do out here, and offered 
to help them as I could. I saw in a minute 
how the thing was, and I pinned my faith to 
Bob from the beginning. I saw in him a 
fine, honest chap, determined to succeed and 
to do right; and, forby, he had less cock- 
sureness than any Englishman I had seen 
out here. They don’t make the best of 
settlers, Mr. Gregory. But I dare say 
you have had that rubbed into you here 
and there already since you've come to 
Canada.” 

“No, [ haven't. I'd like to meet the man 
who'd run down my country or my country- 
men to me,” remarked Mr. Gregory loftily. 
‘“He wouldn't do it a second time!” 

“Well, I'm doing it. They don’t make 
the best settlers because of the cocksureness 
I've mentioned. They talk too much about 
the way things are done in the old country, 
and that’s what a new country won't 
stomach. It’s making itself, and it wants 
peace to make itself, and not criticism. 
See?” 

‘IT see. Please yet on with your facts,” 
said Mr. Gregory irritably. 

“These are some of them; but to come 
back to Bob. He just began to lay in for 
all he was worth. The frost was just break- 
ing up, and the place was in a fine mess. 
Rich folk like you see Canada at its best 
when you come out touring in the summer. 
You should stop a year te see what we've 
to contend with in the way of climate. For 
three weeks the track there was impassable 
for man or beast, but Bob was an ingenious 
chap frae the beginning, and he constructed 
something like stilts to get him = across 
Many a laugh we had over it. They hadn't 
much comfort for a while, and me and my 
wife did the best we could for them, It was 
my wife that taught Bob to cook. I learned 
him to plough, and he had a very good hired 
man, and we got in the seed between us in 
good time. But poor Bob had little luck 
the first year, as we had the rust, and every- 
one of us lost heavily. You've to take the 
good wi’ the bad seasons out here, but it is 
hard on a man to have his harvest fail the 
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first year. But I suppose that Bob in his 

letters would tell ye all that.” 
Mr. Gregory that he 

with 


had been extremely 


had 
uneasi- 


admitted done 
remembered 
that he 
regarding the story of misfortune. 

“What he 
I’m here tor the purpose of telling you, Mr. 
Horace e 
whole 


so, and he some 


ness sceptical 
would not tell you, and what 
Gregory, was that never did a 
hand’s turn that 
perfect disgrace, and many a time I said to 
Bob that I would not give him 


summer. It was a 


a single meal 


of meat that he had not earned. He was 
getting money trom somewhere, for they 
don’t give credit at Scanlan’s, where he 
spent most of his time 

“T’ve only your word for all this, Mr. 
{ngram, and it is not a very neighbourly act 
to come here to a man out from Eneland 
and blackball his son to him 


The reproach made small impression on 


Ingram, whose face was set in its dourest 
mould. 

* Bring 
it to 
push him down. In 
best to lift him when he came 


Horace in, Mr. Gregory, and put 


him yourself |] have no desire t 
fact, we all did out 


tirst. But he 


fought shy of all the folk that it would have 
been good for him to consort wr. What I 
am concerned with is to clear mvy_ friend 
Bob, for he ha told me that you belheve 
that he blackballed your son for his own 
ends and for the purpose of getting the 


pla e into his own hand There never wa 
a blacker lie 
Bob's 
divine It 
me or to an\ 


} ' 


than that foisted on any man! 


patience with his cousin§ ha been 
t have been possible to 
district We 
tit amony ourselves 


And, forby, he could 


hunt 


would n 
other man in thi 
have often spoke n abo 
and wondered over it 

not vet attending to his 
him. At the very busiest time of 
had to go off to a lumber camp 
in Columbia after your son. And it’s there 
he should have been left to get licked into 


own work for 
ing after 
last year he 


shape.’ 


The fact of the case as I found them 
when I arrived in Canada don’t altogether 
bear out vour statements,” said Mr. Gregory 
suggestively 

Ingram smiled his 1 low, comprehen- 


sive smile 


Phat was the very best thing that could 
have happened to your n, Mr. Greyory, 
to marry that little German la he'll keep 
him up to the marl nd we shall all be well 
pleased to see it [am nearly done. There 


is just one thin t Mr. Gi 


You made no agreement with your nephew 
which Was a mistake, because businese 
affairs should be set down in black and 
white, especially among friends. Then we 
know where we are when the Push comes 
But I just want to tell you that Bob Mertick 
is a straight man, that everybody in the 
district respects him and would go out of 
their way to serve him, and that it would be 
a matter for deep regret if he had to leave 
Canada because has 
treated here. 
kind —it’s 


been so scuryily 
We've too many of the other 
what the country is fechtin 
and there are too few like Bob.” 
Gregory made no reply, simply because 
he was naturally of slow wit and could not 
marshal all his forces in a moment. 
continued Ingram, 
‘and if you want my character or corrobora- 


against 


said my say,” 


tion of what I have said, you can go out 
and ask it from the first man that you meet, 
I'm a magistrate, and everybody kens me, 
but it is Bob that is the prime favourite 
Mr. Gregory, and it is Bob that we 
do our utmost to keep for the 


sake.’ 


here, 
are going t 


country’s 
Mr. Gregory then began to speak. 
‘T will not enter into the merits or de- 
merits of all vou have said, Mr. Ingram, 
I am glad to 
such a good account of my nephew, 
and all I have to say is that if you will 
kindly go back to your place and ask him 


and I appreciate your motive. 
heat 


to come and sé me, we may yet come to 
some satisfactory arrangement. I intend, 
however, that my son and his wife shall 
remain here, where I found them. — After 


all, the primary object of my purchasing the 
to provide for Horace.” 
Bob was but the besom 
to sweep the floor wi’, like! Well, he’s a 
spirit, Mr. Gregory, and he is tired 
of being a besom.” 
‘{ don’t pretend to understand you,” said 
angrily, “and I think we had 
Tell my nephew 
must come 


place wa 
* Precisely, and 


man ot 
Mr. Gregory 


better 
that af he 


end this interview 
wishes to see me he 
over not later than to-morrow, for I am 
leaving the neighbourhood on Saturday.” 
‘I'll not be seeing him before to-morrow 


night—perhaps not even then, for he is 1 
Brailsford on important business connected 
with his own affairs,” said Ingram trai 
quilly He's stopping with his wile at 


the Parsonave House, and you might chance 
to see him if vou called there on your Wa’ 


down.” 


What affairs? inquired Mr. Gregor} 
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siness 
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““It has a good deal to do with you,’ 
answered Ingram quietly ’’—). ‘46. 
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rather contemptuously. “He can't have 
any affairs apart from Brackens, and you 
may tell him from me, if you like, that 
this high-handed conduct is very unbecom- 
ing in him, considering what he has at 
stake Where does he propose to put this 
tine-lady wife of his if he does not come to 
me in a proper manner in order that we 
may thoroughiy thrash things out? ” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Ingram casually, 
he has got anothe place. That is the 
business that is keeping him in Brailsford. 
He has the law yer to see, and the bank, and 
other folk.” 

Mr. Gregory stared in speechless amaze- 
ment. 

“Another place! But the man hasn’t a 
penny of his own! 

“He has not,” answered Ingram, and once 


more his lips took the long, grim curve of 
deep displeasure “He turned out his 
pockets last night and showed me the sum 
of eighteen dollars—all he had between him 


and want! All this has happened at the 
very worst time of the year, for the harvest 
is just off the fields, and no money will be 
coming in till it is thrashed. It couldn't 


possibly have happe ned worse for Bob.” 
* Then how is it roing to be done, Mr. 
Ingram? It’s preposterous even to think 
of it!” 
‘Fortunately. his credit is good, Mr 


Gregory. Me and a few more that believe 
in him will back him in the new place. 
Che bank is one of them, and I'll lend him 
to the tune of five hundred to start with.” 

‘You would do all this for a man you've 
known for such a short time!” cried Mr. 
Gregory aghast. 

It was not the kind of finance that he was 
accustomed to in Threadneedle Street, and 
the big, fine faith of it staggered him 

‘Oh, ves. Because, you see, Bob Merrick 


is one of the men that Canada has been 


waiting for. He is going to help lift her 
clean up. He'll get far ahead of m 


because he belong ~ 
aus 1e belongs to what you call yoy; 
governing classes in the old country. onj 
he’ll come into his own class here prett 


soon. Only, he has first get to make his 
pile, and it’s us common or garden sop 
that’s going to help him. See? Now ql 
be wishing ye yood-day.” 
But Mr. Gregory was not yet done wit 
this strange, outspoken Scotsman. | 
“My nephew must come and see me, Mr 
Ingram. Tell him from me that | yi 
overlook what he said this morning,” 
‘He won't come on these terms, Mr 
Greyory, for, you see, his back’s up—and 
very properly, too—and so’s mine. That's 
why I’m here to-day. Just one thing mor 
My cart will be over this evening for their 
things, and we'll store them at my pla 
until they move to their own. It's ‘Rot 


furniture they want to remove,” he add 
with a small twinkle in his eye, “just Mrs 
Merrick’s trunks, most of which are stil 
under lock and key. I dare say Mrs 
Horace Gregory will know what belong 
her, and what doesn't. So once more || 
be bidding ye good-day.” 

“But after all that I’ve done for B 
Merrick it is his duty to come,” fumed Mr 
Gregory. 

Ingram shook his head. 

“He’s done with that kind of duty, In 
afraid, Mr. Gregory. If you want tos 
him afore ye go, it’s a dead cert you'll ne 
to come to my place and apologise to hit 

He said good-day once more, and, t ict 
ing his battered hat, walked away Wher 
he vot to the bottom of the slope he stoppec 
to take out his old faithful pipe 


“Eh michty!” he said to himself w 
smile of huge enjovment, “T’ve had 
vraund day.” 


[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE) 
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THE CRUCIAL POINT 


A Story of Tears, Blood and Anguish 


By the Rev. R. F. HORTON, M.A., DD. 


Dr. Horton has just returned from a memorable tour through India, and his impressions 
of the life and the people are particularly fresh and real. In this article he calls back 


the memories of England’s time of tears, 


T would be well if all our countrymen 

could visit Lucknow and Delhi, for not 
only do they contain the records of the 
courage and endurance of our predecessors 
who quelled the Mutiny of 1857, but they 
give a new meaning to the task which .we 
have to perform in India. “Ti 
The Mutiny seemed, for the moment, the 
end of the British Raj. A prophecy declared 
that as 1757, and the Battle of Plassey, 
established the British government, through 
the East India Company in North India, 
1857 would see its destruction. Taken by 
surprise, the authorities—civil and military 


were com- 


blood and anguish—the Great Mutiny. 


out, formed, tempered and annealed. We 
hesitate in our day to use the language of 
religion in politics. We are more reverent, 
perhaps, and do not venture to recognise the 
hand of God in our national affairs. _ But if 
I may use the language of a former day, to 
express a truth, which is not felt now less 
deeply because it is differently expressed, 
God very plainly, in the year 1857, declared 
His will, that the Christian country, whose 
traders had unwittingly and unintentionally 
become the rulers of India, should deliber- 
ately undertake to unite the races and 
governments of the peninsula, to shape the 
future for three 

- hundred millions 


pletely overborne 

by the mass ot 
mutineers, and in } 
June, July and 
August of 1857 it 
was the very 
general conviction 
in India that the 
British Raj was 
over, and the only 
power to con- 
ciliate was the 
conquering Indian 
Army. The pro- 


phecy, however, 
did not come 
true; the augurs 
misread the signs 
The year 1857 saw 
the end of the rule 
ot the East India 
Company, but the 
beginning of the 
rule of the direct 
British Govern- 
ment, 

In that furnace 
of the Mutiny thx 
task of our coun 


try in India was The hecldeney 
shaped ; it came Lucknow. 
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of men, and to 
confer upon them 
the sum total of 
the benefits which 
have been secured 
by the Christian 
religion and West- 
ern civilisation. 

What is to be 
desired is that the 
Government of 
our country, 
which is in the 
last resort the 
whole body of 
citizens, should 
realise the posi- 
tion ; and because 
Lucknow and 
Delhi bring it 
home, with tears 
and blood, and 
anguish and sacri- 
fice, I could wish 
that all the citi- 
zens of the 
pire might visit 
those fateful 
cities. 

Lucknow is a 
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Interior of the Residency, 
Lucknow. 


spacious city, with broad streets and vast 
buildings, 
detail, are 


tawdry in 
their 


which, if somewhat 


magnificent in gencral 
aspect, 

rhe vast Waiser-Bagh, and the Imambara 
and Husain-Bagh, give the spectator a better 
impression of the “ gorgeous East’”’ than 
any other scene in India. These mosques 
and palaces were occupied by the mutineers 
in their memorable siege of the Residency. 
In their courts and prisons our countrymen 
and countrywomen were incarcerated and 
hot 

But the Residency itself exercises such a 
spell over the visitor that it is hardly possible 
to think of anything else. It lies to-day just 
ifter the relief of Lucknow, a 
mourntul and pathetic ruin, or park of ruins. 
he marks of the cannon, the battered walls, 
the roofless houses, might lead you to think 


as it Wa 


that the siege was just over, and the besieged 
had just passed out to a place of safety. 
But a closer look shows that kindly Nature 
and pious memories have been at work. A 
wealth of verdure clothes the ruins and 


holds the crumbling walls together. The 


beautitul purple bougainvillea flames ovet 
the dilapidated Treasury. ILExquisite golden 
hrubs light up the vistas of decay. The 
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Monuments 
stand everywhere recording heroic names, 
A tablet marks the place in the wall where 
Sir Henry Lawrence was mortally wounded, 
and in Dr. Fayrer’s ruined house we are 
informed by another tablet that he died. 
The ruins are preserved in pious memory; 
not a stone or brick shall be repaired or 
removed. At the north-east corner of the 
enclosure is the turret where 


lawns and paths are in order. 


* Ever upon the topmost roof the banner of England 
flew.”’ 

And there it hangs still, always renewed. 
For what happened there is a fact that lives. 
What was bought there by the dauntless 
courage of our men, and the anguish, the 
patience, the heroism, the Christian faith, 
of our women, is our heirloom, our commis- 
sion. It is by this mournfully beautiful scene 
of deaths and graves that we are perpetually 
summoned, in God's name, to do our duty 
to India, and to justify the blood that was 
so freely spilled upon this spot. 

There is the great central building of the 
Residency, in the base of which the women 
and the children were preserved during 
those appalling months of the siege, when 
the cannon-balls were daily piercing the rools, 
and killing one after another of the garmson 
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There is a tablet in the veranda of that 
house which marks the spot where a young 
girl of nineteen was killed by a shell. There 
js also, at the entrance to the underground 
hall, a beautiful tablet to Julia Inglis, the 
Commander's wife, who untiringly minis- 
tered to those terrified and_ suffering 
women. Beautiful mark of womanly hero- 
ism living at the core of the heroism of 
the men ! 

Some of those women kept diaries, which 
we read to-day with tears. How the heart 
beats as we realise it all. ‘‘ Three round shots 
came through the roof of drawing-room this 
morning. . . . May a Father in heaven 
have mercy on us! For His dear Son’s sake 
make us ready. Mr. A., 7th Cavalry, shot 
dead, looking out from the Cawnpore battery ; 
and Mr. H. had his leg broken from a round 
shot hitting a table, the leg of which broke 
his, . . .”’ A messenger arrives with a 
letter for Mr. Gubbins (whose battery is 
marked on the ground still) to say that a re- 
lieving force was approaching ; he said ‘‘ the 
general was a little man with white hair, 
supposed to be General Havelock. Mr. 
Gubbins read service after breakfast. An 
unusualiy quiet dav. Mr. L. killed in the 


The Barley Guard Gate, 
Lucknow. 


Cawnpore battery this afternoon, leaving a 
widow and child.” 

“Good, kind Major Banks shot dead 
through his temples!” ‘‘ Mrs. A. told me 
that my own W. (the writer's husband) was 
wounded. We are in God's hands.’ Mrs. 
Dorin was moving some things from one 
part of the building to another, ‘ when, 
at the door leading from her room to the 
dining-room, a matchlock ball struck her 
on the face, and she immediately expired 
while I was looking for her and calling for 
the doctor !’’ So it went on, day after day, 
week after week. Two thousand of those 
in the Residency perished, before the final 
relief. Havelock died at Dilkusha, on 
November 24th, and was buried at Alam- 
Bagh. 

The cemetery is exquisitely peaceful. 
Nature has reasserted her supremacy, and 
the trees wave restfully over those simple 
graves. But as you begin to read the inscrip- 
tions and to wander down those quiet paths, 
you are touched to the quick ; for the dread 
story of that anguish is written there. The 
graves have received the young. There are 
young wives, many between twenty and 
twenty-two, and their infants, who suc- 
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cumbed to the terror of that = situation. 
Phere are young men, the officers, fresh trom 
Eneland, who laid down their lives in the 
orties and the defence works. One grave 
contains a hundred dead, unnamed. And 
central, as it were, for the whole situation, 

ere is the grave of Henry Lawrence, who 
was shot in the early days of July—Lawrence, 
whose worn, anxious, but inspired face is 
seen among. the portraits of the small 
museum. That epitaph has struck the key- 
note of the British administration ever 
since Probably no civilian or military 
servant of the Crown in India is removed 
from the spell of those simple words. We 
regret that a kind of British propriety put 
in the third person on the stone what were 


he Garden of the Unforgotten, 
Delhi. 


the hero's own direct words. Posterity must 


not forget to correct that mistake. It should 


Here hes 
HENRY LAWRENCE. 
tried do mv duty May the Lord have 


Born 28th of June, 1806. 


Died jth of July, 857,” 
7 
| is the icred pot, where the feverish 
ny W endured, now tranquil and in- 
rit vhere we i country should 
continuall ré rt, t renew our vows tor 
the ernment of | 


The witness of Delhi is identical with 
Lucknow. The Fort and the Jama Masjid 
carry us back to the great period of the Mogul 
dynasty. The tomb of Humayun, and the 
relics of eight previous Delhis, on the plain 
south of the present city, give us a sense ol 
India’s greatest past, and make us conscious 
of the historic motive in making Delhi the 
new capital of the Indian E-mpire. But it 
is as the scene of the heroic episodes of the 
Mutiny that we are for the moment visiting 
it. Not the magnificent Fort, with its ex. 
quisite Diwan Khas the most ravishing 
building in India—not the long line of kings 
who ruled, and built, and sinned, and 
perished there, but the Kashmir Gate, and 
the Ridge to the north of the city, with its 
pathetic monv 
ment, lead us to 
link it with Luck- 
now. 

On that Ridge 
the British, 9,000 
in number, were 
posted, to recap- 
ture Delhi from 
the mutineers in 
June, 1857. Ex- 
posed to the fierce 
heat of the Indian 
sun, they found 
themselves not 
only unable to take 
the city with its 
40,000 troops, 
armed with the 
British artillery 
which British 
officers had taught 
them to use, but 


By hind permission 
of Sir F. Treve 


actually besieged 
and assailed in 
their exposed position by the thousands ot 
mutineer: Battle after battle was fought 
fhe women and the civilians, as well as 
the soldiers, lived in the attitude of con- 
stant defence rhe monument on_ the 
Ridge records the daily battles, and the 
names of the British officers who fell It 
was a strange oversight not to record also 
the Indian officers who remained faithtul 
to the Government, and laid down thei 
lives with the British, as if in unconscious 
prophecy of the day when Britain and India 
would become one homogeneous State 
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THE CRUCIAL POINT 


heat, and battles, and losses, and deaths, 
those heroic men and women held their 
cround. Then John Nicholson came and 
breathed into them courage to assail the 
impregnable walls, and to face the 40,000 
secure behind them. 

The Kashmir Gate stands unrepaired ; 
the walls are as they were after five months’ 
pounding of the guns, The gates were blown 


spot at Lucknow, it appeals with an extra- 
ordinary power—it seems the shrine at 
the centre of India’s new capital. Over 
the gate a brilliant golden creeper grows. 
Just within the walls is the monument to 
Sir H. Barnard, the general who fell in the 
siege. Then there are the graves of Eng- 
land's lads and grown men who died or were 
killed. One grave is marked by three broken 


Kashmir Gate, 
Delhi. 


in by the sappers, who sacrificed their lives 
to fire the charge. And then Nicholson 
entered, and in the tortuous lanes of the 
city, approaching the centre of the besieged’s 
defence, he was shot. His statue, by Brock, 
is in the garden, outside the Kashmir Gate, 
a heroic figure, an inspired face. His hand 
points to the spot within the walls where 
he fell. He seems to animate us to our task, 
the proper figure of what the British in 
India should be. They say that a sect of 
the Sikhs worships Nicholson as a god. He 
iS more worthy of worship than any god in 
the Indian Pantheon of which L heard. 
Beyond the Ridge, on the site where pos- 
sibly the new Delhi will, or should, be, past 
the new bungalow of the Viceroy of India, 
is the Rajput Cemetery. Like the sacred 


By kind permission 
of Sir F. Treves. 


columns, on which are three names : Travers, 
Law, Lumsden. Monuments raised by rela- 
tives or comrades, with heartfelt inscriptions, 
record not only that these died for Britain's 
task in India, but what sort of men they 
were who died, men whom a grateful country 
must remember, and see that they did not 
die in vain. 
“Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 


Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


“The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Inte our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


* Honour to those, whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us trom what is low,” 
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a spirit of 
clutch of ten 


**Covey after 


covey moved forward, 
bearing down upon the butts’’—p. 95%. 


Drawn by 
W. Reynolds. 


ON THE MOOR 


No. 3 


in the Series “ Woodland Stories’ 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


The sportsman who goes out to shoot grouse is most often quite unfamiliar with the life 


story of his victim. 


ROM 


showed signs of possessing courage and 


his earliest days the young grouse 


He alone out of a 
peep 


observation, 


ventured to from the 


double shelter of the nest and his mother’s 


bre 
ot 


challenge to the 
beck 


nee 


ist when his father fluttered to the top 


the rock at sunrise and uttered his shrill 


Beck-a-beck- 
and it 
efforts of the mother bird to 


morning 
beck ! cried the red 


ded all the 


rouse, 


reassure nine out of ten of her little ones 
Betore the tenth was more than a few days 
old the sound of his father’s voice served asa 
ummons to leave his mother’s side, much 


her alarm, for she was a nervous grouse 


950 


The romance and tragedy of the moor are shown in this little sketch. 


who had known trouble. She had cleared 
away all the empty shells in order to make 
room for her large family, and kept a watch- 
ful eye turned first to the heather, then down 
the southern slope on which the nest ra 
mie 


then to the sky above her. 


before and knew that 


set, and 
had been a mothet 
even in the early days ot June there is plenty 
of trouble for grouse. Corbie-crows or even 
the golden cagle himsclf might pass over 
the terror of the stoat pack was 


she had seen a hedgehog 


the moor 
known to her, and 
gripped in a trap within a few yards of her 
nest. She did not know that the old keeper 


had 
who ranged the moor day by day be 
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ON THE 


caught every stoat and weasel in the 
immediate neighbeurhood, and that the rare 
sound of gun fire that had brought back 
terror-stricken memories to her was no more 
than a death-knell of some potential enemy 
of her kind. 

Very carefully in those early days she led 
her young family over the heather that shot 
up above and around them like a forest, 
guiding them to corners of the moor where 
a spring of water never failed, and where 
among the bog-myrtle and cotton-grass both 
food and drink were to be found. The 
young heather, bilberry and ling provided 
an ample supply of young green tops, so 
that the young brood thrived, and_ before 
June was out one and all could use their 
wings. Careful draining and careful shoot- 
ing had kept the moor free from disease, and 
as the weather was mild and warm the old 
keeper pursued his labours with an air of 
satisfaction so foreign to his usual aspect 
that he would have been ashamed to exhibit 
it to anybody. Mother grouse now aban- 
doned her nest and changed her dress, and 
slept in peace at nights with her family 
round her. If on their daily rambles any- 
thing occurred to disturb her, she would call 
her little ones to her side. Nine would come 
at once, but the young cock bird, who had 
never known fear, would pursue his way 
undisturbed. ‘ You will come to a_ bad 
end,” said the mother grouse in sorrow and 
anger, but the young bird did net know 
what a bad end was, and his father looked 
upon his courage with an approving eye. 

The nest had been built of rough heather 
twigs and leaves close by the edge of the 
moor, Less than a hundred yards away there 
was a wood with spruce and pine and 
Scotch fir, dark and gloomy for the greater 
part of the year, but touched just now by 
the illuminating hand of summer. The 
young grouse found a certain fascination 
in the aspect of this wood. Very often, 
when his family was in its immediate 
neighbourhood, he would linger by its side, 
and one day as he did so he came upon a 
bird standing awkwardly by a gap in the 
stone-dyke. The stranger, though rather 
larger, bore a certain resemblance to himself 
and seemed disposed to be friendly. 

“Who are you ?"’ said the young grouse. 

“T’m a blackcock,”’ replied the stranger, 
‘and I’ve lost my way. Mother’s some- 
where in the wood with my brothers and 


‘“**Who are you?’ said the 
young grouse. ‘I’m a black- 
cock,’ replied the stranger, 

‘and I’ve lost my way.’”’ 


Drawn by 
W. Reynolds. 
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We live there. I stayed in the tree 
we slept on this morning when the others 


Sisters, 


went off, and now I can’t see them.” 
\lmost as soon as he had spoken, both 
birds heard a rustling sound in the under- 
hen, followed by 
her four children, came in sight. 
There young 
blackcock joyfully, and ran away as fast 


growth, and a big grey 


they are! cried the 


as his legs would him, while the 


carry 
and 
family, too interested in his discovery to 
heed 
greeted 


grouse took to his wings joined his 
which his mother 
father that 
the blackcock was a cousin 
that the 


reared the family in the wood, and took 


the scolding with 
him. It 
that 


red-grouse 


was from his 
he le irned 
of the family, mother 
them to some outspreading branch to sleep 
at night, that their father did nothing for 
their support, but lived an idle, merry life 
with his own boon companion until, in July, 
failed 


shelter in the corn 


his feathers him, and he was torced 


to seek now rising on 


the cultivated lands below, and hide there 
Thereattet 
met 


until new plumage came to him. 

his cousin 
the blackcock had a 
roving disposition like his own, and was no 
less a trouble to the 


the young grouse and very 


often by the wood, for 


poor, nervous grey hen, 


his mother, who had to support her family 
cle handed. 


sin 


The beauty of the Highland summer 


deepened as June turned to July. rhe 
nights brought litthe more than a few hours 
of twilight in their train: all the rich grasses 
on which the grouse relied were abundant 

o that the first hatchings grew strong on 
the wi rhe coveys had grown accustomed 
to the passing of the old keeper and the still 
older shepherd, who, wrapped in his plaid as 


though the weather had been quite cold 
ind llowed vy the bob-tailed sheep-d 

upon whom he relied, moved silent and 
olitary across the moor in the direction of 
| hi her hills where rass had replaced 


her, and his flocks earned a precarious 


living by clinging to the hillside in fashion 
a man would have found it hard to imitate 
On ma ! rs birds sutfered from lack ot 

vate! ome coveys flew across to this one 

n search of better feeding in a part where 
there were sprit that not even the dog-days 
could subdue, and y there was room 
for all Powards the end of July the fine 
wi rowa wept by 
wind, cart tor tial rain 


the grouse were hardy now and indifferent to 
the worst weather that the Highlands could 
provide. 

Mid-August brought the fine days back, and 
towards the end of the month there were 
signs of renewed ac tivity in the lod e that 
had stood deserted for nine months or more 
at the head of the loch below the hill, To 
the birds dwelling in fancied security among 
the heather, there was no significance in 
this change. The young grouse always led 
the covey with one of his parents: their 
Repeated 


fusillades had been heard at a distance from 


flights now were long and easy, 


moors where the shooting season had been 
inaugurated on the twelfth, but nearly a 
fortnight had passed since then, and no gun 
had been fired in the immediate neighbour. 
their The young blackcock 
was still to be met by the edge of the wood 


hood of home. 


he would stand on the top of the stone-dyke 
in the early morning, and fly straight up 
into the air, as though to exercise his grow- 


ing strength, while his tail feathers were 


beginning to spread and curl and showed 
under the bronzed 


some white 


quills that 


blue-black 


roused the secret envy of the 


young grouse. Only two young grey h 


the black- 


cock’s brothers had disappeared, none knew 


remained with the mother now ; 
where. 

Less than a hundred yards from the edge 
of the moor, between the stone-dyke that 
guarded the wood on the one side and the 
cultivated land that « rept to the edge of the 
there were some 


heather on the other, 


mounds of turf and heather-tops built ina 


row about cighty yards apart All the 
grouse knew them well. Many a morning 
had seen some of the cock birds rampant 


uing their daily challenge to 
large As far as the grouse 


knew, they served no other purpose, and it 


on the top, 1 
the world at 


cemed quite unnecessary for the old keeper 
greater part of a late August 
banking up turves that threatened to 

their place and putting fresh 
board on the little seat that stood behind 
each butt. Now, on this fine morning, at the 
August, the rising 1 


large, strong coveys 


to spend the 
day 


leave 


end ol grouse were 
in front of an army of 
white _ flags. 


to be un- 


strangers who carried small 


Pheu 


friendly, but no grouse in charge of a family 


intentions did not appeal 
would trouble to remain on a moor invaded 
by man when, just across the valley over 
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ON THE MOOR 


the line of butts, there was another long 
stretch of heather in which to hide. So, as 
soon as the plover had sounded the alarm, 
covey after covey moved forward, bearing 
down upon the butts in long, swinging flight 
that bespoke security. The butts com- 
manded a range over the whole breadth of 
the moor at this point— nearly half a mile in 
extent—and so it happened that four or 
five large coveys came within thirty yards 
of one cr another of these butts at about 
the same moment, and then a_ strange 
thing happened. From behind those mounds 
of earth Death sprang out upon the bewil- 
dered coveys—sprang out to the accompani- 
ment of a hideous roar that did not cease 
until the last company of terror-stricken 
birds had passed 

through the fire- 
zone, paying 
heavy tribute to 
skilled eyes and 
hands invisible. 
Of the covey to 
which the young 
grouse belonged 
eight out of twelve 
remained. The 
parent birds had 
fallen to right and 
left shots in front 


of the butts; of 
the children, one 
had fallen dead on 
to the butt itself, 
and another lay 
motionless on the 
far side. The re 
mainder — crossed 
the valley and 
huddled in confu- 
sion upon the 
heather of the 
moor beyond. 
But towards even- 
ing the memory of 
the shox k Was a 
little dulled : per- 
haps their hunger 
helped them to 
lorget, for they ate 
heartily, and 
some even crossed 
the valley and re 
turned to their ac- 


808 


customed ‘*Fluttered to the top of the rock at sunrise and " 
haunts. uttered his shrill challenge to the morning.””"—p. 956. 


It was well with those who did, for on the 
following morning the beaters reappeared 
on the second moor, moving in the direc- 
tion of the first, and this time destruction 
met them from the other side of the butts, 
so that they fell in dozens before the cool, 
skilled sportsmen whose loaders worked so 
rapidly. The young grouse, struck in the 
wing and breast by three or four stray pellets, 
on the rim of the pattern, swerved to the 
right and landed on his feet in the wood. 

** What’s amiss ?”’ said a voice above him, 
and, looking up, he saw his friend the black- 
cock sitting on the branch of a larch. 
“What is all that noise about ?” 

But the grouse said nothing. Terror and 
pain had robbed him of speech. 


Drawn by 
W. Reynolds 
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THE QUIVER 


‘You've got yourself into trouble,”’ said 
the blackcock complacently ; ‘‘ that comes 
of living in the open air. What are woods 


for? I heard the noise, but took good care 


not to leave my shelter.” 

The grouse said nothing, though he may 
have remembered that a splendid black- 
cock in full plumage had led the flight of 
the grouse across the valley and had dropped 
with the sound of the first gun-shot. 

The wood was gloomy and silent and 
very cold—for once he missed the sun- 
shine. 

On the tollowing morning the beaters 
came through the wood, tapping the trees 
as they passed. The grey hen and her two 
daughters flew right out over a line of guns 
and were greeted with cries of Grey 
Don’t Pigeons followed 
and dropped in all directions. 


hen shoot 


** Now is the time to show my cunning,” 


said the young blackeo k, and doubled 
the beaters’ heads. 

“Cock gone back ! shouted someon, 
the wood, and at the sound of the vn 
old and grizzled sportsman, who stood y 
out in the stubble field beyond the wood 
far side, looked up anxiously, 

The blackcock came forward at a great 
pace, the wind helping him. The long ste 
barrel moved too, not so much on hin 
on the line his flight was following, 
challenged and he dropped like a he . 
apple from a high branch when the autum 
gale strews the orchard. 


““T gave that fellow nearly a yard,” saij 


the sportsman to his gillie, “ 
too much, though he’s a youngster, They ar 


very strong on the wing this year.” 


On their way through the wood one of 


the beaters picked up a young cock grous 
that lay dead under a larch tree. 


Bar? 


Ny 


AQT 


or me to have made—: 

£28 The better for my birth: | 
To have added but one flower 
| To the garden of the earth 


o have soutn in the souls 


one soul 


ER of men 


and it wasn't 


LO ne thought that will notdie: 
‘To have been a link in the~ ; 
chain of life-| 


Shall be—IMMORSIALITY.. 


From our Motto Competition. 


by Miss Tarrant 
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THE BEST COACH IN OXFORD 


By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


«WOU have been wasting your time as 

Y usual,” said the tutor, in a tone that 
poded ill for the handsome young giant who 
stood before him, and as he spoke he flung 
down the papers that he held with a snort 
of disgust. 

Hugh Laxton shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am afraid that it is not so much a 
case of waste of time, as of lack of brains !”’ 
he said meekly. 

A very charming smile lurked in his eyes, 
but it had no mollifying effect upon Mr, 
Willis. 

“There is only one chance for you,” he 

said. “ You must give up thinking that life 
is a playground, and remember that you are 
Your 
father will never forgive you if you fail to 
et your degree ; you ought to teel that you 
have a distinguished place to fill in hfe, and 
that it is your duty to fill it to the best of 
your ability.” 

He cleared his throat and settled his spec- 
tacles upon his nose. He had had to make 
the same remarks to so many undergraduates 
in the thirty years of his Oxford career, but 


man with a man’s responsibilities. 


he was a conscientious man, and he never 
withheld the remarks when they seemed to 
be necessary, samely as they might be. 
Hugh Laxton listened to them respectfully, 
it silence means respect, but they did not 
make much impression upon him ; Mr. Willis 
appeared to him as a funny little beetle, 
droning along on his dusty way through the 
world, without the slightest conception of 
t life. Life, to Hugh, 
meant the leading of a forlorn hope on the 


the real meaning « 


lootball field, and he gave a furtive glance 
at the clock on the mantelpiece, for there was 
i match this afternoon, and time was creep- 
Ing on. 

rhere is no hope of your getting 
Mr. Willis, you 
must put your shoulder to the wheel if 
you want to get a pass. You must have 


a coach at once, as it is quite evident that 


th 


honours,” went on 


ordinary lectures are no use to you.” 
Droning little beetle as he might be, there 
Was a scorn in his voice that sent a glow of 
crimson to Hugh's cheek and made him wish 
hercely that he could bestow that kick upon 


the tutor that he meant to bestow later upon 
the football. A coach, too! He knew what 
that meant—odd hours of work put in at all 
sorts of impossible times, tiresome complaints 
if he failed in his attendance, unutterable 
boredom if he went. He would have liked to 
tell Mr. Willis that the idea was so absurd 
that he simply refused to entertain it, but 
he did not dare to venture on so desperate a 
step ; it would mean an instant letter to his 
father, and his father was not in good health, 
and, in spite of his indolence over his books, 
Hugh loved him too much to be willing to 
worry him more than he could help. 

He said nothing, therefore, while Mr. Willis 
fumbled about among his papers. 

‘T had it here yesterday,” muttered the 
tutor; ‘‘ time for another pupil ’—I know 
it said that—but I must find it. I never can 
keep addresses in my head !” 

He was more like a little beetle than ever, 
muddling and mumbling, and a wave of hot 
impatience ran through Hugh’s veins as he 
looked at the clock, and then at the near- 
sighted searcher, and then back again at the 
clock. 

“Ah! here it is!” cried Mr. Willis 
suddenly, as he drew out a letter from 
under a pile of papers, “I knew that I 
had it somewhere : 


** Dear Srr,—You told me to let you 
know when I had time for another pupil. 
I have the hour from five to six vacant on 
three days in the week, and I shall be glad 
to hear of someone to fill it.—Yours faith- 
fully, FIELDING.” 


“ But I can’t go at that time!’ exclaimed 
Hugh. “ I am full up with matches, and I 
can never get back and change and go down 
to that out-of-the-way place !”’ 

He stared at the address on the paper 
which Mr. Willis had handed him with an 
expression of utter dismay, but the tutor did 
not relent. 

“ You must arrange that as best you can,” 
he said ; “‘ I cannot let you miss the chance, 
the best history coach in Oxford for—well, 
for those whose brains are rather below the 
average ! T have found it so again and again.” 

Hugh’s rage made him speechless, and an 
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THE QUIVER 


inarticulate growl was all that he was capable 
ot when Mr. Willis bade him good-atternoon. 
Plunging down the stairs, he crossed the 
quad to his own rooms, and poured out his 
wrath to the friend whom he found waiting 
for him. 

“ Silly old ass!’ he foamed. ‘ He ought 
to be kicked out of the place, or ducked 
in the fountain! And as for the beastly 
coach—— ”’ 

“Well, buck up and change,” said his 
friend in a soothing tone, “ It’s nearly half 
past one, and it won't do to keep the other 
chaps waiting.” 

Hugh had never played better than he did 


that afternoon ; the crowds who cheered his 


‘*T had it here yesterday, 
muttered the tutor.’—y 


thundering charges and brilliant Shots a 
goal had no idea that they were directed 
not against the opposing team, but against 
the beetle-like tutor and the best coach ip 
Oxtord for those whose brains were beloy 
the average 

That phrase stuck and rankled, and it was 
in no pleasant mood that he presented him. 
self at the door of the house that evening and 
asked to see Mr. Fielding. It was a busines. 
like looking little study into which he was 
shown ; rows upon rows of history books 
lined the walls, papers and pens lay upon the 
table, and two uncompromising straight. 
backed chairs faced each other on either side 
of it. He gazed at the chairs vindictiyely 
and wondered how 
many weak - brained 
victims had shivered 
under the merciless 
Inspection of th 
highly superior coach 

he« ouldy ust Imagine 
him, thinner, dustier 
and ten times more 
disagreeable - looking 
than the beetle hin- 
self. Such creatures 
ought to be put into 
bottles and shut 
up in the museums t 
which they properly 
belonged ; the y ought 
not to be allowed to 
be at large, spoiling 
the enjoyment ol 
people who really 
knew how to get 
something out of life! 

The sound of the 
opening door broke in 
upon his thoughts, 
and at sizht of the 
figure that entered the 
room his brow cleared 
bright, 
waving hair, a sweet, 
softly-tinted face, and 


suddenly: 


eyes with a light m 
th m that seemed to 
shed a glow over the 
stern, business - like 
room Here was @ 
respite from his 
dreaded — task-master, 


Malcolm Patterson and, as if by magi, 
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he ceased to look like a sulky schoolboy, and 
became a polite and polished gentleman. 

“My tutor sent me here to see Mr. Field- 
ing,” he said. ‘‘ I hope that I have not come 
at an inconvenient time ?”’ 

“Not at all,” she said, with a frank friend- 
liness of manner that he found very charm- 
Have you come to 


” 


ing; “ please sit down. 
arrange about coaching ? 

The gloom crept back into his face, but a 
eleam of fun suddenly pierced it as he looked 
across at her 

‘You don’t mind my saying that it’s a 
beastly bore, do you ?” he said. 

His manner was contagious, and a smile 
lit up her own face as she answered, 

“T can understand that you like football 
better than reading history !"’ she said. 

“ How did you guess that ? ’’ he demanded, 
and the awe in his tone showed her so plainly 
that he thought her a witch that she laughed 
outright. 

“Well, I read about the matches some- 
times,” she said, “and, when the maid 
brought in a card just now with your name 
upon it, it did not need much cleverness to 
guess that the celebrated blue had come to 
call!” 

His cheek flushed, and every nerve in his 
powerful frame tingled with pleasure ; he 
was no braggart, there was not a scrap of 
vanity in him, but he had been so ruttled 
by his tutor’s scathing remarks that this 
quite unexpected appreciation was Lalm to 
him 

“ Do you ever come to the matches ? "” he 
said eagerly, with a sudden sense that he 
could play ten times beyond his usual form 
if her eyes were upon him. “ We had a rip- 
ping one this afternoon, and we beat them 
three goals to nil! I had an awful rush to 
get back in time for hall, and that reminds 
me,” he added, with all the animation fading 
Mr. Fielding says he has 
only the hour between five and six vacant ; 
lon’t you think you could get him to put it 
half an hour later If you'd ever been in a 
team, you'd know how bothering it is to be 


from his voice, 


ted up with an engagement; half an hour 
extra would make just all the difference to 
me. 

“Yes, I can understand that,” she said ; 
“Tused to be in the hockey team at Somer- 
ville, so T know something about it.” 

“Then will you really ask him? Of 
course he will think it all rot; these old 


beetles—oh ! I say, I beg your pardon—I 
mean these great scholars—always do!” 

His consternation at the slip was so utter 
that she cou!d not help laughing, a delicious 
laugh like a peal of fairy bells, and as he 
heard it his confidence returned to him. 

“You won't tell him I said that, will you ?” 
he pleaded. “ It would set him against me 
at once, and Mr. Willis has been telling me 
what a—well, what a formidable person he 
is. He said that he should send me to him 
because he was the best coach in Oxford for 
people whose brains were below the average 

in other words, for idiots! You wouldn’t 
like to have a thing like that said to you, 
would you ?” 

No, shouldn’t,” she answered, but she 
did not laugh this time, and he wondered 
whether he had vexed her, for there was a 
look on her face that he did not quite under- 
stand. 

““T am afraid that Mr. Willis did not ex- 
plain things very clearly to you,” she said 
after a moment; “did you think that it 
was my father who taught history ?” 

“Yes, I thought so; but perhaps you are 
only staying here ?- I hope not, because I am 
sure that you would put in a good word for 
me now and then with Mr. Fielding.” 

“Oh! yes, I live here,” she said quickly, 
and then she paused again, and he wondered 
what was coming. “I live here with my 
brother; he is much older than I am, and 
we set up house together as soen as 1 had 
taken my degree.” 

“* T see; and it is he who is the coach ? ” 

“Oh, no! He is an invalid and suffers 
terribly ; it is I who am the coach!” 

She uttered the words timidly, and Hugh 
heard them with an astonishment that 
struck him dumb. 

“ beg your pardon,” he stammered at 
last. ‘‘ T mean for calling it beastly and all 
that.” 

If she had expected that he would show any 
pleasure at the prospect of reading with her, 
she was doomed to disappointment; but 
perhaps she had not expected it, for she 
answered cheerfully enough. 

“ Thank you, I quite understand. And now 
shall we settle about hours? I will try and 
manage half-past five ; it is only that I like 
to finish my work by six o’clock, because I 
have a good deal to do for my brother,” 

“Oh, but I can’t let you put yourself out 
like that!’ he exclaimed. 
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“ Yes, [ will gladly make an exception for 
you; my brother will be greatly interested 
when he hears that you are coming to me, 
He is very keen on football ; it was in a foot- 
ball match that he got the twist to his spine 
that was the beginning of his illness.” 

“Then I wonder that he doesn’t loathe 
the very name of it ; I should, if such a thing 
happened to me.’ 

** Yes, but Geoffry isn’t like that,” she said 
gravely, as she lifted her eyes to his face and 
he felt rebuked, but her next words set him 
at his ease again: 

“It will be very kind of you, if you will 
spare a few minutes for him sometimes; | 
think that it would please him more to have 
a visit from a football blue than from any- 
one else in the world,” 

“Of course I will come,”’ he said, and she 
thanked him warmly. But all the same, his 
thoughts were not very cheerful as he made 
he had all a healthy 
young man’s dread of an invalid, and, more- 


his way back to college 


over, he felt a horrible grudge against Mr. 
Willis for landing him with such a coach 

“ Wouldn't the other fellows chaff me if 
they knew it!” he muttered to himself, as 
he strode along \ little bit of a girl that 
I could lift with one finger! And telling he: 
that she only gets me because I’m next door 
to an idiot. But they shan’t know it! I'll 
just hold my tongue about the whole dis- 
gusting business ! ”’ 

It was in no conciliatory mood that he 
went to the house next day, nor did his visit 
do anything to smooth his ruttled feelings ; 
his ignorance was lamentable, but what 
mattered even more, was that he seemed to 
have no capacity for work, and when the hour 
was over his instructress shook her head. 

“You have not been putting your mind 
into your work!" shi said I dare say that 
if | were to ask you the names of the Univer 
sity football teams for the last ten years, you 


could give them without a mistake : 
‘ Or the last 


Why of course he said, 
venty, for the matter of that !”’ 
hen that shows that you really have 
a good memory, but that it only works when 
you are interested in the subject. You must 
get yourself interested in history if you are 
to do any good with it 
she was really almost as bad as if she had 
been the old beetle himself! He looked at 
her as she sat opposite to him at the table, 


and felt that he hated her—the bright eves, 


the pretty blush-rose of the cheeks, the Way: 
ing hair, the dainty little hands—each ang 
all were a separate insult to him. Why 
should he submit to be lectured and hum. 
liated by a pink and white bit of a creatur 
like that ? He was not going to stand it for 
anybody, and he vowed that he would never 
go near the place again. 

He did go, all the same, for to complain to 
Mr. Willis that she thought poorly of him 
would only be to lay himself open to dis- 
agreeable remarks; and on his next visit 
things went better, for though they came to 
a stiff political subject that would have dis- 
couraged most people, he suddenly showed 
himself not only intelligent, but full of infor. 
mation, 

“* How did you learn all that ?” she said 
glancing up at him in surprise. 

* I didn’t learn it,”’ he said, “ I just know 
it, because the Sir Hugh Laxton of that day 
was my father’s great-grandfather ; he was 
in the Cabinet, and we've got lots of his 
letters and diaries at home ; it is just a bit 
of family history 

A light kindled in her eyes, and her cheeks 
vlowed. 

“And yet you say that you don’t care for 
“ Why, you ar 


just a part of it all; and who knows whether 


these thing she cried 


you won't be called upon to make history 
yourself one of these days!” 
Hugh shrugged his shoulders 


“ How frightfully keen you are!” 


“TT wish [ was like you — caring for n 


on earth but grinding away at books! 
The glow died from her face, and her lips 
halt opened to speak ; then she glanced at 
the clock, and rose trom her seat 
‘Our time is she said, but I want 
just to ask you if you would come in 


have tea with my brother on Sunday a 


nl | 
na ne 


noon, Ile is pretty well just now, 4 


would so lke to see you 

Hugh did not much relish the prospect 
but to refuse would be brutal, and he duly 
appeared on the Sunday and was ushered 
into the invalid’s room, glancing timidly as 
he did so at the couch that stood near Ut 
fire 

But there was nothing to dread in Geol) 


Fielding’s look; lis face was worl 
wasted, but it lit up with a smile at 
sight of his visitor, and though th help! ° 
frame lay under its coverings, the hand was 


stretched out cagerly in welcome 
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“*You have not been putting your 
mind into your work,’ she said.’’ 


“Tsay, this is awfully good of you!” he 
said. “I told my sister she mustn’t bother 
you to come, but she always wants to get 
any pleasure that she can for me. Sit down, 
won't you? I saw something in the paper 
the other day about some new regulations 
lor one of the Leagues, and I want to ask 
you about it.”’ 

Hugh was at his ease at once, and plungirg 


nt 


ito a highly technical discussion, he quite 
lorgot that he was talking to an invalid until 
Geofiry suddenly gave an uncasy movement. 

“TL wonder whether you would mind rais- 
ing the head of my couch a little,” he said. 
“I don’t want to call my sister, because she’s 
getting the tea.”’ 

Hugh would far rather have set out single- 
handed to capture a mad bull, but, screwing 
uy his courage to its utmost extent, he trem- 
blingly approached the couch and did his 
best to follow Gi offry’s directions ; 


in spite 
of his care, he was not very suc cessful, and 
When he sat down again he looked ruefully 
at his uncomplaining host. 


What a rotter Tam!" hesaid. [know 


Drawn by 
Maicolm Patterson. 


I hurt you, and I expect that I've tired you, 
too, with all my talk.” 

“Oh, no, you haven't tired me,” said 
Geoffry ; “it has been just the greatest treat 
to me to see you.”’ 

‘ But I don’t see how you can like talking 
about football, when———”’ He hesitated, 
but Geoffry took up the word. 

“When I am flat on my back for life ? 
Well, it was hard at first, but I wouldn’t let 
myself give in to it—the football is the least 
part of it. What does madden me at times, 
is having to lie here and let my sister work 
for me!” 

A look of such anguish came into his face 
that Hugh gazed at him in terror, but after 
a minute he recovered himself. 

‘* There were only the two of us, and I was 
he said ; 


always a sort of father to her,’ 
“our parents both died young, but we lived 
with an uncle, and he gave us everything we 
wanted. Orme was named after him, and 
he made an idol of her; and then there came 
a smash in his financial affairs, and he broke 
his heart and died a bankrupt, and she and 
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I were thrown on the world. We didn’t really 
mind, except for his sake ; I had been called 
to the Bar, and had capital prospects, and 
though I told her she need not work, she 
insisted on coming up to Somerville. She 
took a fine degree, but I did not want her 
to earn her bread, and she was coming to 
live with me in a jolly little house near 
London ; and then I went off to play in a 
match one Saturday aiternoon, and was 
brought back a cripple.”’ 

He told the story quite simply, with no 
complaints or appeals for sympathy but 
that only made its tragedy more apparent 
Hugh was conscious of a most uncomfort 
able lump in his throat, and he could not 
say anything. 

“And then Orme showed what a little 
heroine she is,’’ went on Geotiry after a 
minute. ‘‘As soon as it was clear that I was 
to be on my back for the rest of my life, she 
got the promise of work here, and we came 
into this little house with her old nurse to 
look after me. I do reviewing or proof cor- 
recting whenever I am well enough, but it 
is Orme who keeps the house going; she is 
a splendid coach, and gets plenty of work. 
She has been at it two years now, and some- 
times when I think that she is not twenty- 
three yet, and that she has none of the good 
times that other girls get, I feel ~ Fis 
voice died away there, and Hugh looked at 
him with a sympathy that rendered him 
incapable of speech for a time. 

“And I was twenty-three my last birth 
day!” he burst out suddenly. ‘I was such 
an awful duffer that I had to go to a tutor 
after I left Eton, before I could come up 
here. My father was dead set on Oxtord, 
and I didn’t mind coming, because I wanted 
to get my blue; but he isn’t a bit strong, and 
I’ve worried him awfully by being such a 


ker. I lost a whole term because I 


slac 
wouldn’t work, and here | am now being 
coached, when your siste1 

Ile came to a sudden stop as the door 
opened, but qui kly as he sprang up to grect 
Orme, and take the tea-kettle out of her 
hands, he could not hide his look, and she 
glanced from his flushed face to Geotfry’s 
pale one, wondering what they could possibly 
have been talking about. 

They neither of them told her, however, 
and by the time that the table was set and 
the tea made, Hugh was quite himself again 

to all outward appearance at least, fon 


there was a sting of shame in his heart that 
he could not get rid of, try as he might ‘He 
talked and laughed, waited shyly on Orme 
and reverentially on the invalid, but, although 
they agreed after he was gone that he ent 
most delightful visitor they had ever had} 


ad, 


brow clouded over as soon as he was outsid 
the house, and a host of uneasy thoughts 
made him their prey. , 

He told those thoughts to no one, but their 
effect was shown in a question that Orme 
one day put to her brother. 

“ What did you and Mr. Laxton talk about 
that Sunday he was here?” she ask 1. 
“ There has been the most extraordinary 
change in his work, and I can only SUppose 
that you gave him some good advice.” 


| never vive people good advice,” Sald 
Geofiry quietly ; don’t think it is a 


bit 
of use.’ And Orme said to herself that it 


was just the sight of her patient, unselfish 
brother that had wrought the miracle, 
That had had something to do with it, no 
doubt, but if Hugh had been asked he would 
have said that it was the sight of the patient 
unselfish sister, with the natural love of the 


pleasures suited to her age, yet toiling away 
without a word of complaint, that had 
opened his eves to the purposelessness of his 
own existence. He would have liked t 
relieve her of her anxieties, to surround her 
with pleasures, to shelter her from toil and 
grief ; but he had an instinctive feeling that 
she looked upon him as an idling fool, and 
it stung him into a resolve to show her that 
he was not quite so brainless as Mr. Willis 
represented him as being. The fruit of that 
resolve was seen when the class lists came 
out ; and freeing himself as soon as he could 
from his congratulating friends, Hugh rushed 
round to tell her the news. 

“ T should never have passed at all, if it 
had not been for you,” he said ; “ and as for 
vetting a second—well, I should have had 
about as much chance of getting the moon ! 
My father won't be able to believe it when 
he gets the telegram—I'm ott to send it now, 
and I should like to see his face when he 
opens 

‘We shall miss him when he has gone 
said Geottry, as he rushed off on his joyful 
errand, and if Orme did not respond que 
so cordially as usual, he merely thought 
that she was tired, and wished with all his 
heart that she could have a rest instead o! 
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But it was not weariness that weighed upon 
Orme, it was the knowledge that Hugh was 
going, that his life would be filled up with all 
the multifarious interests that awaited him, 
and that she should never see him any more 

never any more ! 

“ You must never marry anyone but the 
yrofoundest of scholars!’’ her brother had 
anid laughingly to her one day, when she had 
been talking eagerly about the discovery 
of some ancient historical records, and yet 
here she was—not loving Hugh—she would 
not admit that—but feeling a strange ache 
at her heart, a strange distaste for her daily 
tasks, and a pang at the thought of parting 
with this big, handsome boy, with his head 
full of football, and a 
life of ease and wealth 
opening out before 
him. It hard 
to preserve her usual 
calm friendliness of 
manner when he came 
to say good-bye, but 
she succeeded in spite 
of all it cost her, and 
wished him good for- 
tune with a smiling 
face, 

“T shall soon come 
back to see you,” 
were his last words, 
as he left the house, 
and Orme wondered 
bitterly how soon that 
promise would be for- 
gotten, 

That was a_ hot 
summer, and Geoffry 
flagged woefuliy in the 
oppression of his little 
room, while he longed 
lor sea breezes with 
asick longing. Nota 
word escaped his lips, 
for he knew that they 
could not afford to 
lose the Long Vaca- 
tion classes that ( 
was conducting, but 
it wrung his heart to 
see the colour fade 
rom her cheek, while 
she toiled away for 
the useless log, as he 
sadly called himself in 


his thoughts. The weeks crawled by, the 
autumn term began, and without any rest 
or break Orme took up a new set of pupils 
—not one like Hugh !—not one with his 
bright face, winning manner and chivalrous 
consideration ; but Hugh had forgotten his 
promise, and she should never see him again. 

“ Listen to this,”’ said Geoffry one day, as 
he lay reading the newspaper while Orme 
corrected essays at the table: ‘We regret 
to announce the death of Sir Hugh Laxton, 
which took place yesterday, at his residence, 
Laxton Hall, Exeter. His illness had been 
a prolonged one, and his sufferings were 
great during the past summer, but the end 


came somewhat suddenly. Lady Laxton has 


hacoury 


*“*IT should never have passed at all, Drawn bu 
if it had not been for you. 
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been dead for some years, and the deceased 
baronet had only one child, a son, who 
succeeds to the title and estates.’ ”’ 

Poor boy, | wonder what he will make 
of it!” said Geotiry, but Orme said nothing, 
She had always told herself that she should 
never see Hugh again, but now the knowledge 
was pressed home to her, and she found it 
bitter, 

Yet Orme did see him again, and that 
before so many months were passed. One 
stormy, snowy day in the Christmas vacation 
she fought her way home laden with some 
books that she had been to procure from 
the library, and as she opened the study door, 
wet through and wearied out, she stood still 
with a sudden thrill of terror. 

“Tf I am beginning to see visions, I had 
better go to a doctor at once!” 
herself, and then the figure that sat in the 


she said to 


chair by the fire stirred, looked round, came 
forward, and took her hand in a grasp so 
strong and warm that she knew it was no 
vision that she saw before her. 

“ T asked the maid to let me wait here till 
you came in,’’ said Hugh’s voice. ‘‘ I wanted 
to see the room again, and to think about 
the old days.” 

He was just the same—and yet when she 
looked at him again, she saw that he was 
changed ; he was older and graver, the 
bright-faced boy had been turned into a 
man by sorrow and _ responsibility. She 
would not have dared to speak of his loss 
but as soon as their first greetings were 
over he spoke of it himself. 

It was owing te you that I was able to 
make my father’s last days happy,” he said. 

I can’t talk about this last summer-——his 
sufferings were too terrible; but when he 
found that T had tackled my work at last, 
that he could treat me as a man and consult 

th me about the estate and all that sort of 


thing, it ied to comfort him more than 


and it was all your doing !’ 


anything else 
She knew that it was an exaggeration, but 
it was very sweet to hear it-—so sweet that 
she could not steady her voice to reply. 
“1 told him about you,’’ went on Hlugh 


itter a minute, “ and he said that he wished 


he could see you and thank you himself; and 
then [I told him that I loved you, and that 
I should come and ask you to be my wife.” 


It was so unexpected, so utterly amazing, 


hat Orme could not belheve that she heard 
rielit but in spite of the exquisite yoy that 


9 


flooded her whole being, she met his eager 
look with a shake of the head. 
“ T could not think of it for a moment’ 
she said; ‘ you have a great position to fill 
and you must find someone who has been 
born to that kind of life. I am sure that all 
your friends would say so, and your relations 
too,.”’ 
** Relations ! cried Hugh impetuously, 
“ My only relation in the world is an old aunt 
who cares for nothing but her fat, wheezy 
pug! And as for friends, my father was the 
dearest friend I ever had, and when I told 
him about you, he said that the way you had 
helped me showed what you were, and that 
I was to tell you that he wished that you 
could have been his daughter as well as my 


wife ! 


I know that you think me a duffer 
but I love you with all my heart, and I would 
do my best to be worthy of you!” 

* But I don’t think you a duffer!” she 
cried indignantly. ‘ It is only that you have 
so much to give, and TI have so little; it 
would not be right—— ”’ 

“Tf you give me your love, you will give 
me all the world!” he said. “ If you could 
see that great desolate house and all the piles 
of work that have to be got through, and all 
the heaps of things that have to be done, 
you would say that I am selfish to ask it. 
Perhaps I am selfish, yet I can think ot 
nothing but the joy that it would be to have 
you always with me. Geoffry would have 
the gardens to lie out in, and all the hundreds 
of books in the library to read when he felt 
able to study; and you would help me 
oh, my darling! 
Don’t say ‘No’ 
would break my heart, and if you do lov 
me, you have no right to say it = 


how you would help me! 
to me, Orme; that word 


She had no right, for she did love him, and 
as she let him draw her hands into his eaget 
clasp, the smile that broke over his uae 
brought back the boyish look that she loved 
so well, 

* You were awfully hard on me sometimes 
I can’t believe that 


you know !”" he said. 
: 
I have really had couraye enough to love th 


best coach in Oxford ! 
But Orme looked up at him entreating!y 
she said. “ The 


but, oh 


* Don’t call me that!” 
work was sweet for Geotiry’s sake * 
it has been hard to make myself always cot 
and stern and instructive! Tam golms 
learn of you now, and you must never Huns 


of me as your coach again.” 
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THE TEMPERAMENT OF JESUS 


Concluding Article in “Religion and Temperament” Series 


By the Rev. j. G. STEVENSON, B.A. 


The wonder of Christianity is the life of its Founder. The more we learn about 

psychology the more we wonder at Jesus of Nazareth. In this concluding article of his 

series, Mr. Stevenson shows to what an extraordinary degree Jesus combined in His 
personality the peculiarities of the various temperaments. 


HERE is one Jesus, and we all need 
Him. There are many Christs, and 
we need them all. When His supreme 
personality is regarded as a whole, Jesus 
stands revealed in time as what God the 
Father is in eternity, ‘‘ for in Him dwelleth 
ill the fullness of the Godhead bodily.”’ Well 
may Thomas Carlyle have written, ‘“ Our 
highest Orpheus walked in Judea eighteen 
hundred years ago. [lis sphere - melody, 
flowing in wild native tones, took captive 
the ravished souls of men; and being of a 
truth sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, 
though now with thousandfold accompani- 
ments and rich symphonies, through all our 
hearts; and modulates and divinely leads 
them.” This testimony is true; and they 
who can adopt it as the verdict of their 
noblest experience know Jesus as_ the 
answer to Philip’s demand, ** Show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.’"’ To have even 
a dim sense of the whole Jesus is to be 
blessed indeed. Further, even those who 
behold the sun from afar may learn more 
about its light by spectrum analysis. So 
the Light of the World yields to analysis 
arresting vision of His sectional glories, 


The First Conception 

Any analysis shows, for example, Jesus, 
Saviour of all men, Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world. So 
overwhelming is this vision of Him that 
they do not greatly err who see no other 
Jesus, and who regard Christianity merely 
as the fulfilment of His promise, I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” 
Christianity is, surely, redemption, or it 1s 
nothing; and the Church has no anthem 
like that which proclaims, ‘‘ Unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
im His own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and His Father, to 
Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever,” 


Other rays of the spiritual spectrum 
show us a Jesus who may with reverence 
be referred to as the Intellectual Jesus. 
Somehow, this Jesus has failed of apprecia- 
tion, and the failure is not entirely to the 
discredit of humanity. It is a by-product 
of our recognition that for immortal souls 
character is the most significant wisdom, 
and goodness is the only ultimate clever- 
ness, 

Yet, since the world pays an inordinate 
tribute to intellectuality and smartness, 
it is well from time to time to draw at- 
tention to the abounding mentality neces- 
sary for the conceiving and expounding of 
such amazing conceptions as the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Men, and 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Of course, the 
real power of these conceptions is in their 
spiritual phases, but, nevertheless, they 
have an intellectual character. Our Lord’s 
gift of repartee, shown so often in His 
encounter with critics and opponents, still 
awaits recognition; and a generation in- 
clined to identify goodness with mental and 
verbal feebleness will do well to re-read 
such passages as that which tells of our 
Lord’s encounter with those who asked : 
‘“* At the resurrection, therefore, whose wife 
shall she be of the seven ?”’ His reply con- 
victed His questioners of overlooking an 
element implicit in the doctrine they were 
controverting ; and it was in all respects 
the very retort for critics and audience. 


The Genius of Friendship 

Yet another Jesus may be spoken of as 
Jesus the Friend. “I have called you 
friends,” was His word to His disciples, 
Friend He certainly was to the two sisters 
and the brother in that home in Bethany, 
where even the family squabbles were 
referred to Him; and there must have 
been much comradeship between Him and 
the man whose beast was berrowed for His 
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triumphal entry into Jerusalem. How else 
can we account for the confident note of the 
instruction, ‘‘Go into the village that is 
over against you: and straightway ye shall 
find an ass tied, and a colt with her. Loose 
him and bring him unto me. And if anyone 
say aught unto you, ye shall say, the Lord 
hath need of him; and straightway he will 
send him’’? One needs to have given friend- 
ship, and to be very sure it is returned, 
before one makes so free with the property 
of another. Our Lord’s much praying for 
those whom He loved, His declaration ‘* For 
their sake, I sanctify Myself,” that wonder- 
ful patience in personal relationships which 
greeted even the apostate with “ Friend, 
wherefore art thou come?” and, later, so 
tenderly restored the disgraced Peter—all 
these show that Jesus had a genius for 
comradeship. What, indeed, was the Incar- 
nation unless an experiment in friendship ? 

To realise Jesus as Saviour, as Intellectual 
and as Friend, is but to make a beginning 
of analysing His personality; and given 
such a beginning, who can be equal to the 
complete analysis ? We can only describe 
what we see, for whether we regard Him 
sectionally or as a whole, Jesus is always 
far greater than our largest thought of Him, 
Yet to inquire concerning the temperament 
of Jesus is to increase knowledge. Some 
there are who regard such inquiry as _ blas- 
phemy, and proclaim that where our Lord 
is concerned there is no question of tem- 
perament. Surely, such people forget that the 
Son of God was also Son of Man; and they 
miss Obvious implications from the fact that 
while in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily, in all things it behoved 
Him to be made like unto His brethren. It 
Stands to reason that He who had in His 
ancestral tree Jacob and Tamar and David 

1d Solomon, had temperament. How else 
account tor the temptations in the wilder- 
ness? How else interpret such a text as 
‘ For we have not an high priest which can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirm- 
ities; but was in all points tempted lke as 
What, indeed, 


victory of Gethsemane, 


we are, yet without sin’ ? 
was the mighty 
unless it was the triumph of a character 


over a ten perament 4 


The Artistic Jesus 
The public career that ended with the 


agony and bloody sweat of the garden, and 
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the pain and darkness of the hill-top, began 
with wedding festivities. It seems, then, ‘ 
if the temperament of Jesus were , 
only, but many. 


as 
Not one 
his supposition is made 
clearer by observation, Our Lord hatl 
within Himself every normal temperament 
discoverable within humanity. In the self. 
portraiture of St. Paul there is very lit; 
of the artistic temperament. He scems ty 
have passed unmoved through all the 
beauties of the Mediterranean; and saye 
for his reference to the glory of the sun 
and the glory of the moon, and the glory 
of the stars, we should scarcely know that 
the beautiful appealed to him. But Jesus 
has been hailed by artists as a perfect 
example of the artistic temperament, Cer. 
tainly, He had all the best of that tempera- 
ment. ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field how 
they grow,” was one of His typical exhorta. 
tions; and those He rebuked were aware 
that He noted red skies. Further, it is only 
His goodness that hides from us the perfect 
beauty, the ideal artistry of His life. The 
Byzantine artists, who missed so much, 
seem to have realised the artistic tempera- 
ment of their Lord; and when, as in the 
famous mosaic on the wall of St. Mark’s 
Cathedral in Venice, they dared to show 
forth a Jesus, young, beardless, manly and 
wsthetic, it is evident that they were deter- 
mined to notify the world that a greater 
than Apollo was the object of their adora- 
tion. 


The Practical Jesus 

Ihe Jesus who was artistic also showed 
forth the practical temperament. True, 
He turned business men out ef the Temple, 
but that was because they had made His 
Father's house a den of thieves. The 
disciples, when, after the feeding of the 
multitude in the wilderness, they took up 
of the fragments that remained twelve 
baskets full, acted thus because they wer 
the servants of a practical Master. Then 
the Pharisees went out and held a council 
against Him how they might destroy Him. 
But when Jesus knew it He withdrew Him- 
selt from thence,” means that on occasion 
our Lord was fully equal to looking alter 
Himself, Finally, was not the Cross business 
rather than quixotry ? Anyone less practical 
would have tried one of those short cuts 
that are so fatal in the spiritual realm. He 
had the courage of the Via Dolorosa because 
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THE TEMPERAMENT OF JESUS 


only thus could He open for men a per- 
manent way to eternal holiness. Judged 
by merely adie wisdom Calvary reveals 
itself as the triumph of astuteness. 


The Melancholic Jesus 

The temperament of Jesus becomes more 
wonderful and more impressive when it is 
seen to reveal also the four great historic 
temperaments, the melancholy, the choleric, 
the phlegmatic and the sanguine. To the 
melancholy phases of His temperament, the 
epituet, Man of Sorrows, bears witness ; and 
similar is the testimony of facts like these. 
When He stood in the midst of those who 
wept for the dead Lazarus, He had it in 
mind to call back His friend. Yet He 
eroaned in the spirit and was troubled, 
‘Tesus wept,’”’ and “ groaning in Himself ” 
He came to the grave. Approaching Jeru- 
salem, ‘“‘ when He was come near, He beheld 
Gethsemane 


“e 


the city, and wept over it.” 
brought the melancholy of His holy life to 
a climax; and the cry from the cross, “* My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?”’ 
meant, besides much else, that the melan- 
cholic phase of His temperament was 
asserting itself for the last time. 


The Choleric Jesus 

It is not improbable that the Pharisees 
talked about Jesus as if He were a marked 
example of the choleric temperament, for 
‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites,’ must have made hearers fully 
aware of the power of holy anger. . 
Our Lord must have had all the pos- 
sibilities of the phlegmatic. How else ac- 
count for His patience and staying power 
during the long years of obscurity and _pre- 
paration ?. How else could the All Pure have 
laced the sins of the world and yet have 
lived? Could anyone not phlegmatic have 
put up with the stupidity of the disciples, or 
continued to face day after day the hate of 
His enemies, or have tolerated the wayward- 
ness of St. Peter, that enfant terrible of 
the apostolic Company ? It is worth while 
femembering that Jesus had nerves as well 
as personality. 
The Sanguine 

Finally, Incarnation, Nativity, Calvary 
and Resurrection are just so many indica- 
tons of the sanguine in Jesus. Only to the 
“anguine would the most. signific ant phases 
of His career have been possible. His whole 
farthly life meant that He saw beyond ap- 
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pearances to things as they reaily were, and 
as they would surely be. He addressed much 
of his message literally to the man in the 
street. Wireless telegraphy has taught us 
that unless transmitter and receiver are 
keyed together the message trembles in the 
ether in vain. The parable is obvious. Jesus 
died for men not only because their sins drove 
Him to Calvary, but because He deemed them 
salvable. That mighty saying, “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto Me,” 
ranked our Lord for ever as the supreme 
among the sanguine, for more than optimism 
went to the dream of making a _ gallows 
irresistible. 

What is more, the Resurrection yields 
similar testimony. Survival could have no 
lure for the All Knowing Who was not 
sanguine. And, of course, all this, remark- 
able though it be, is not unexplainable. 
Would the link between God and man still be 
what it is were not a sanguine Deity on the 
throne of the world? Jesus, as aforesaid, 
was in time what God the Father is in 
eternity ; and this fact makes clear much 
else besides the sanguine element in His 
holy personality. 

The Something above All 

Dante knew he was rising into a higher 
sphere because he saw a new beauty in the 
face of Beatrice. So far as this reverent 
delineation of our Lord makes Him for us 
more glorious and more winsome, the gain 
shows we have risen to higher levels of 
insight. Yet the more we know of Him, 
the more we are sure that He is greater 
than the mere sum of the elements of tem- 
perament discernible in His personality. 
He made the great passage from tempera- 
ment to character; and it is worth while 
inquiring what the change meant. Success 
in the inquiry means contemplation and 
prayer; and it is only by degrees that we 
realise His triumph of character lay in the 
due proportion of His temperamental cle- 
ments. 

The proportion which men regard as most 
definitely characteristic of the Greek found 
its most impressive example in Him Whose 
body was Hebrew, while His soul was that 
of the Son of Man, 

Test Him by the characteristics of any 
temperament you choose, and you find His 
perfection lay in the fact that those char- 
acteristics were never under-developed or 
over-developed. In every case they were 
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developed exactly to the point that meant 

maximum contribution to the perfection 
of His personality He was choleric; but 
this element never so overcame other phases 
of His character that His anger became sin ; 
always His anger was His love on fire, and 
all such ire is self-regulative. Had the 
phlegmatic element in Him been allowed to 
over-develop, the widow of Nain might have 
met an unsympathetic Jesus, and Mary and 
Martha might have appealed to an indifferent 
Lord, Exaggeration of melancholy might 
have meant gloomy futility ; and certainly to 
be sanguine over-much would have brought 
Him to Calvary before His work of revela- 
tion was done. It was the ideal proportion 
of temperamental clements that made Him 
what He was. 


The Perfect Mean 

Even the development of Tis individual 
traits hit the perfect mean Dreamer and 
doer, the Man of thought and the Man otf 
action, met in Him in ideal combination, 
He was always solicitous for others rather 
than for Himself, and yet when the ire of 
His enemies meant menace to His plans, He 
walked no more openly for fear of the Jews 
He was ever the approachable Jesus, yet 
human intercessions and judgments had only 
their legitimate weight with Him. Always 
He asserted His own uniqueness, and always 
also He mingled with men as One who had 
much in common with them. He was simple 


and yet profound, sovereign and yet strangely 


pe ndent, yovous and serious, mayest and 
yet humble 

In tine, He was as free from exaggeration 
s He was from under-devclopment Had 
He possessed in pre-eminence some great 

rtue whose supremacy meant that im 
other respects He was weak, we should be 
compelled to imire Him. What, then, 


must be our attitude to Him Who without 
wavering or readjustment showed ever that 


rd piritual harmony, that pertect 


ethical poise, that ideal symmetry which 
distinguished Jesus Christ ? 

Of course, all this spells Divinity. It 
means all of Ged that could be expressed 
in a human life: and the perfection of th 
human Jesus appeals to us for imitation 
The appeal saddens by its vista of the 
impossible, and yet for all this it is none 
the less imperative. 

“Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 

If we then too can be such men as He! 

It was Matthew Arnold whowrote thys 
and he spoke for us all. To see that Jesus 
was so like us, is to see He was so different 
and to yearn to make the difference less 
We also must aim at that due proportion of 
characteristics that makes character, And 
the way of this ? 


Jesus as King 

The most certain help to our own develop- 
ment is the real and detinite overlordship of 
Jesus. 

During the later Middle Ages, when tl 
Medici: tyranny was oppressing Floren 
to its moral hurt, a gathering of citizens 
came together to de ide on some policy 
opposition \fter much talking, one oft 
Piagnoni or Puritan party, a certain Nice 
Capponi,clectrified the ass« mbly by proposing 
that Jesus Christ be elected King of Floren 
Popular enthusiasm surged forth in a great 
wave of admiration for the Divine Man ot 
Nazareth : and the citizens voted, and there 
were nearly cleven hundred for Cappons 
proposal, and only eighteen against. 

But Jesus Christ was never hing 
Florence lhe citizens admired Him 
claimed Him, voted for Him, but they 
not enthrone Him King within their 


vidual personalities ; and this last is 
first step toward any progress, personal 
national, spiritual or so ial. The passag 
nent to character makes | 


all earnes 


from temperat 


evident when we begin in 
vield submission to the overlordship ol Jes .. 


The series which this article concludes forms the basis of an important volume on 
“Religion and Temperament,” to be published shortly by Messrs. Cassell @ Co., Ltd. 
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a bolt from the blue ’’—p. 74. 


PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES 


A DASH UPON A BURNING POWDER-SHED 


From the Narrative of Mr. James Moulder 


As Told to WALTER WOOD 


No act for which the Victoria Cross has been awarded since that coveted decoration 

was instituted has surpassed in courage the deed for which Mr. James Moulder received 

from the King the Albert Medal of the Second Class. The event from which the 

honour arose occurred on July 12th, 1911, at Barton Moss, near Manchester. In addition 

to receiving the Albert Medal, Mr. Moulder had other distinctions conferred upon him 
in recognition of his bravery. 


T is not easy tor a man like myself to tell noon, without much happening to vary the 

a story, especially when that story relates monotony of toil. But when a change does 
to some personal doing ; for I am only a come into a farm-hand’s life, it often does 
larm-hand, employed by my father on ‘his so in a violent and unexpected fashion, and 
larm at Barton Moss, near Manchester, and tor that reason makes a vivid and lasting 


story-telling does not often come my way. impression, 

In such a life as mine there is not any They say that when lightning strikes a 
great variety. Work begins early in the man it often leaves a wondertully clear 
morning and goes on till late in the after- picture of strange things on the body. Well, 
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the affair I am about to tell of happened 
almost with the quickness of lightning, and 
certainly left on my own mind a record that 
can never be removed. 

It was a terribly hot day in the summer 
of I911—a summer we all re- 
member, was remarkably fine and hot. The 
heat was particularly fierce in the middle of 
July, on a day when I was peacefully at 
work, thinking any accident 
happening than I thought that some day 
[ should be telling the story of the event for 


which, as 


no more ol 


folks to read. 

Adjoining my father’s fields is a fireworks 
manufactory, which was owned by Mr. John 
Petty. The buildings 
entirely of wood, and consisted of a number 
of low sheds, which were not only isolated 
but had large 
between them the 
additional protection against accident. 

The sheds were separated by a ditch from 
the field where I was working. Every pre- 
factories of this sort to 


were constructed 


also fire-screens erected 


for purpose of giving 


caution is taken In 
avoid mishaps, and accidents are compara- 
but when they do occur they 


As a rule, the cause of these 


tively rare ; 
are calamitous. 
disasters is beyond human control and fore- 
sight, and I think that the atfair of which 
J am speaking may be reasonably put under 
this head. 

There was at the manufactory one special 
shed known as the charging-shop—a long, 
low building with windows and double doors 
on the south side. About twenty yards away 
from the charging-shop was the powder- 
the 

for 


magazine, where powder was stored 


which needed making the various 
fireworks and «¢ xplosives ; 


imagine what would have happened if the 


Was 
so you can easily 


fire of which I am telling had reached (hat 
place. One thing 
is that I should hardly have been here to 
tell the tak occurred that 
broiling 


is almost certain, and it 


of what on 


mimer aiternoon, 
of wooden buildings was 


I knew 


The long range 
familiar to me, and of course what 
sort ot but 
I never thought of danger as I went peacetully 


about my business in the field. 


work was carried out in them ; 


It was about half-past two o’clock in the 


atternoon. The sun was at its hottest, the 
air was stifling, and the very ground seemed 
to be baking, when I was startled by a 
terrific and entirely unexpected explosion— 


literally, something like a bolt from the blue. 


Almost before I could realise what had 
taken place there was a second Crash like 
thunder—a report so tremendous that it 
shook the earth on which I stood, and almost 
made me jump out of my skin, as we say 
in the North. : 

I knew at once what had happened—there 
had been an explosion at the powder-works : 
but if I had had any doubt on the point, it 
would have been set at rest by the Sight 
which met my gaze when I pulled myself 
together and looked towards the wooden 
buildings of the factory. 

A glance showed me that the roof of the 
charging-shed was blown completely off, and 
that the whole building was in flames and 
was burning fiercely. 

Forks of fire were shooting skyward in 
the hot there ( 
smoke, and there was the sizzling sound of 
dry wood burning. 

When the thunderous crashes came and 
the flames and smoke were rising in the 
stifling air, [| was about a hundred and fifty 


air ; were dense clouds of 


yards from the powder-works, standing up 
and staring as if I had been suddenly turned 
to stone. 

But I did not stand and stare for long. 

I instantly realised the position and recdl- 
lected that there was life in peril in the 
burning mass. Scarcely knowing what I did 
I rushed towards the ditch and jumped It; 
then I tore across the parched ground, and 
never paused or hesitated till I reached the 
shattered sheds. 

I started as soon as I had pulled myself 
together after the shock of the first explosion, 
and I had covered more than a hundred 
yards when there was another thunderous 
crash and a darkening of the air with dense 
smoke, mingled with and made horrible by 
Immense flame. 

The first thing 1 noticed when I got my 
wits together was that the proprietor’s son, 
a tall, fine young fellow about thirty years 
about the grass, 
obviously stunned and injured. When the 
first explosion occurred, he was going towards 
the sheds, in the discharge of his business ; 
he was knocked down by the second explo- 
sion, and I saw him fall as I rushed up t0 
see what I could do. The second explosion 
happened as I was about forty yards from 


and as I dashed on, I vague’ 
t excited 


tongues otf 


ol was Sslaggering 


age, 


the building, 
expected other explosions, and tel 
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“— grabbed Mr. Petty as best I could, and 
threw him through the burning door’’—». 976. 
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I can well understand the feelings of 
soldiers who are charging a strongly defended 
position from which men are blazing at them 
with gun and rifle, and can also realise what 
it means to take part in a forlorn hope. I 
suppose that really one of the chief things 
that keep men up at such times is the 
almost overwhelming excitement, and the 
hot blood which will see us through so many 
situations that we could not face in ordinary 
calm moments. 

When I reached the son I saw that he was 
dreadfully hurt, and was an almost inde- 
scribable spectacle. His clothing was entirely 
torn off, and from his waist to the crown of 
his head he was as black as a coal. He was 
suffering terribly, both from actual bodily 
injuries and from shock. 

“Save my father! Save my father! He’s 
in there |’ he moaned, indicating the charg- 
ing-shop, and in his unselfish anxiety for his 
parent’s safety he entirely lost sight of his 
own suffering and need of attention and 
assistance. 

I rushed towards the building, and at once 
looked inside, where I saw a spectacle that 
made me almost numb with horrer. 

The proprietor, Mr. Petty, an old man, 
who had been struck down by the first ex- 
plosion, was lying unconscious on the floor 
of the charging-shop, with the flames roaring 
all around him like a furnace. Even if he 
had been conscious he would have found it 
for he 
pinned by the burning wreckage and held a 
prisoner. He seemed to be utterly doomed. 

At such a time one does not stop to think, 
I did not, perhaps fortunately, because if 
I had thought at all I might have told my- 
self that I could not do it 
a wife and four children to provide for. 

So without hesitation I jumped straight 
into the burning mass, grabbed Mr. Petty 
as best I could, threw him through the burn- 
ing door into the open air, and then jumped 
after him, getting out of the charging-shop 


almost impossible to escape, was 


especially with 


as quickly as I had got into it. 

It does not take long to say that; but I 
fancy it took me a stil! less time to do it, 
because the fire was growing fiercer and 
the horrors of it, fire- 


and I 


vhen one of the dangerous 


fiercer, and, to add to 
works were exploding ail around me, 
did not 

bombs might burst near me, and treat me 
as Mr. Petty had been treated. I think 


thet fowyr D who have not a secret 


know 
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fear of exploding powder; and there was 
enough powder in various forms in the chary. 
ing-shop to give very great reason for dis. 
trust and fright. 

I need scar ely point out how completely 
master of the situation the fire was, because 
the wooden buildings were as dry as tinder 
the air was intensely hot, there was powder 
loose and manufactured, everywhere, and 
neither firemen nor fire-engines were avail 
able, nor was there anything helpful of the 
kind at hand to conquer the outbreak, Fir 
had everything its own way, and it did the 
work of destruction almost with the swift 
ness of a hurricane. 

Perhaps I ought to pause for a moment 
to say that the actual cause of the explosion 
has never been satisfactorily explained, 
One theory is that the uncommonly hot sun 
set fire to something in the building, possibly 
woodwork, and so caused the disaster 
another is that by accident one of the bombs 
which Mr, Petty was charging fell from th 
bench at which he was working and exploded 
throwing the whole place instantly int 
flames. But whatever the origin was, th 
effect was just the same—the swift and utter 
ruin of the works. 

A peculiarity of the accident which I 
particularly recall was the explosion of the 
They went off in just the sar 
manner as you would see them af a gala, but 


fireworks. 


far more quickly ; and there was this great 
difference, too, that the display was in th 
daytime, in the full sunshine, so that the 
actual brilliance of it was lost. If the affair 
had happened in darkness, no doubt the 
sight of the bursting rockets, with the many 
coloured stars, would have been very striking 

All that I have described so far had taken 
place in a few moments ; indeed, it seemet 
only a matter of seconds between the sound 
of the first explosion and my jumping t 
ditch and rushing across the ground a. 
plunging into the blazing building. 

I don’t wish to say anything about 1 
own share in this event ; but I don’t thin 
I exaggerate when I say that if there had 
been no one at hand the proprietor could not 
possibly have been got out of a building 
which was blazing so fiercely that 1t was © 


nder how 
actual death-trap. I sometimes wonder 


oot 
I got in—and wonder much more how I g 
out. 
= 1), 
Within an almost incredibly short Sp 


» building 
of time from the first explosion the build 
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A DASH UPON A BURNING POWDER-SHED 


had become a raging furnace, and had burnt 
itself to the ground, a mere red mass so hot 
that it was painful to be near it, especially 
on such a broiling day. 

Although the powder-works were isolated 
_as all such buildings must be, I think, 
according to law—still there were many 
houses not far away, and as soon as the 
accident became known there was a rush 
of people towards the scene, anxious to do 
what they could in the way of assistance and 
salvation. The warning was given to them 
exactly as it was given to me—first the 
thunderous reports, and then the fierce 
flames and dense smoke. Those signals had 
just the same effect on the people of the 
district as I suppose a colliery explosion 
has upon the poor men and women who 
know so well what such a dreadful warning 
means, 

[ think that very great courage was shown 
by the people who, on understanding what 
had happened, hurried with all speed to- 
wards the scene of the disaster, for there was 
no one who could be certain that the maga- 
zine itself would not explode. If that had 
happened when there was a crowd of willing 
helpers around, the loss of life must have 
been terrible. 

As for myself, I was pretty badly burnt, 
and I was naturally very much upset; but 
I am thankful to say that I managed to 
get Mr. Petty out of the shed into the open 
air, where he was taken charge of by neigh- 
bours, and he, in company with his son, was 
conveyed to a house not far away, where 
every possible attention was given until the 
doctors arrived. 

The principal thing to be done was to 
apply oil to the burnt parts; but this kind 
action gave only temporary relief, for so 
dreadful was the accident that neither father 
nor son had so much as an eyelash left. It 
was a pitiful and awful sight, and I trust 
that I may never look upon such a one again. 

Without any loss of time, news of the 
disaster was sent to the Royal Infirmary at 
Manchester, eight miles away, and during 
the evening Mr. Petty was taken to that 
institution in the ambulance; but, despite 
the care of doctors and nurses, he died that 
night, after intense suffering. His son also 
Sullered fearfully for many weeks, but he 
eventually recovered. An elder brother, who 
Was away at the time of the explosion, is now 
the proprictor of the powder-works. 


I had rushed towards the shed, and had 
managed to get Mr. Petty out of the burn- 
ing mass; I had done my duty—that and 
nothing more, and very soon, absorbed in my 
own little affairs, the matter passed more or 
less out of my mind, as these sorrowful things 
most mercifully do. 

Then a day came when I had a very agree- 
able surprise, for I received an intimation 
from the Home Secretary, who at that time 
was Mr. Churchill, that the King had decided 
to confer the Albert Medal upon me, and 
instructing me to be at Buckingham Palace 
at a certain date in order to receive the 
decoration. 

Well, a Royal Command is a Royal Com- 
mand, and it is readily obeyed by every loyal 
subject. I can honestly say that I was in 
great fear and trembling as to what would 
happen when I was in the presence of my 
sovereign ; but I need not have troubled in 
the least on that account, because nothing 
could have been more kind, gracious and 
homely than the way in which His Majesty 
listened to the story that was told about me, 
and then shook hands, and in a few kind 
words congratulated me; after which he 
himself pinned the precious medal on my 
breast. 

That was, indeed, a proud moment for me, 
and, I am sure, for the other men who at the 
same time visited the Palace for the purpose 
of being decorated by the King for various 
acts of courage. 

After the ceremony, which had promised 
to be such a trying ordeal, and which had 
proved so pleasant and easy, we were enter- 
tained at luncheon in the Palace, and after- 
wards left to see a few of the sights of 
London; then we returned to our homes. 
I came back to mine feeling particularly 
proud, [ can assure you, in the possession of 
such an unlooked-for honour. 

For my part in the affair of the powder- 
mills at Barton Moss, I received various 
acknowledgments which I do not value the 
less because they were entirely unexpected ; 
but there is none I prize so highly as the 
beautiful medal which was given to me by 
the King at Buckingham Palace on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day when I went up 
to London in obedience to the Royal 
Command, 

I always wear the Albert Medal on Sun- 
days, and trust that I shall never disgrace 
it. 
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THE SUNSHINE | 
AND THE SBA | 


A Holiday 
Article 
for People 


at Home 


By KEITH J. THOMAS 


Pp! PILE, talk of the ineffable splendour 
of a sunrise on the mountains. <A 
man once told me that the most magni- 
ficent sight he ever saw was a sunrise 
on the Strait of Gibraltar, when the sun 
literally rose up out of the sea, and 
little by little tinged the heavens and 
the waters with a million diverse colours, 
sparkling, scintillating and blending under 
the majesty and wonder of the dawn. 

We see with delight poor images of these 
things in pictures, and do not heed them 
as they are spread before us across the 
wide spaces of earth and sky and water 
day by day. “ Eyes have we and we see 
not,”’ because we have not trained our 
eves to see. Suppose, for one moment, 
that the sky had always been grey and 
overcast since you were born, and that 
one summer evening a wind sprang up 
and the clouds dispersed, revealing the 
majesty of the firmament of stars and all 
the wonders of the heavens. Would you 
not realise that a miracle had happened ? 
How often do we look up and see with 
discerning eyes this inspiring and uplift- 
ing spectack ? 

Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 


There’s not the smallest orb which thou be 
hold'st, 


But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins, 
Such harmony is in immortal souls: 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


All the gifts of Nature are to be had 
for the asking. ‘They are your nght, and 
they await vour care. But, like all gifts 
worth having, they must be striven for 
You must train your eye to look for them 
and your brain to hear and understand. 
Then you will see how the earth can take 
on the form of Paradise and hear in its 
sounds the harmonies of Heaven. 

People grumble at the rain. They put 
up their umbrellas, and, with eyes xed 
on the ground before them, plod steadily 
on, complaining of the inconvenience. 
Took! See how the reflection of te 
lamps on the wet roads paints a laity 
picture that the harsher dryness never 
shows you. Is there not some compels 
tion for a little inconvenience in such 4 
sight as that ? The great French sculptor 
Rodin, was tremendously impressed Wt 
the atmospheric effects of Tondon at Wr 
light. Have you really ever seen them ‘ 
The late Melton Prior, the famous W# 
correspondent and traveller, used adie 
in a small County Council park on ™ 
borders of Greater London and declare tuat 
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THE SUNSHINE 


at sunset he was transported to Japan. 
These people see with understanding eyes ; 
and these things are there for you to see, 
wherever you live. 

You have got two pairs of eyes. One 
pair is in your head, and the other in your 
mind. Most people use only the eves that 
are in their heads. They deliberately blind 
the mental eyes, and for that reason they 
donot really see half the things that come 
into their range of vision. Suppose you are 
travelling out of London, westward. As 
you pass Exeter you know you are nearing 
the sca, and you eagerly look out for it. 
By aud by you catch a glimpse of it in the 
distance, and as it spreads out before your 
view, you feast your gaze on it as a 
welcome relief from the 
streets of London. You 
notice its brilliant colour- 
ing, the ships sailing on 
it, the red cliffs and the 
sands, and you get a 
veritable banquet of plea- 
sure. After a fortnight 
at the seaside you prob- 
ably notice nothing but 
the people on the beach, 
the band, the promenade 
and the hundred trivial 
things that vou can see 
anywhere. All the plea- 
sant things you looked 
for so eagerly in the train 
are still there, but you 
do not look for them. You 
are not using the eyes in 
vour mind, 

Take the case of a , a 


solitary flower. One man 


AND THE SEA 


himself to see and look for these things, 
which are conjured up in his mental 
vision. 

It is obvious that the eye has a most 
powerful effect on the mind. The dullest 
person is exhilarated by bright sunshine, 
not knowing that there is always bright- 
ness for those who look for it. The more 
we actually see, by concentrating our 
attention on detail, the more we shall 
store up in our mind for the eyes of the 
mind to see whenever it wills. Thus, 
the habit of observation strengthens the 
imagination, and, as we know, it is the 
men who dream dreams that affect most 
potently the progress of the world. Train 
yourself to dream along practical lines. 


may look at it and see 
just a flower and nothing & 
more; he may see its 
marvellous beauty of 
form and colouring with- 
out noticing them, be- 
cause he doesn’t see with 
the eve of understanding. 
Another man will see = 
these things, because he - 
looks with the eves of his 
mind, and he will se 
also vallevs and hills car- 
peted with a thousand 


hues of flowers and herbs, 


hee 
hecause he has trained 


Sun, Cloud and Sea, 
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The Summit of 
Mont Blane. 


Look out for realities, 
a practical 


and you will act in 
manner. ‘The artist gets his 
colour schemes by observing Nature 
Suppose an artist did not see with the 
eve of understanding ? He would know 
that a set of railway lines are equidistant 
apart, and looking at a section they appear 
to be so. But he looks at the lines receding 
into the distance and notices that they 
appear to meet. The man who first 
observed this illusion laid the foundation 
for modern art, in the sense that he started 
the practice of observation with the eye 
of the mind as well as the concentrated 
and restricted gaze of the physical optic. 
The artist must use his mental eye, or 
his drawings will be hopelessly grotesque. 
We should laugh at the draughtsman who 
drew his railway lines without making 
them mect ; but is it not true that by lack 
of observation we many details of 
knowledge that would prevent our actions 
and thoughts being imperfect ? 

Get into the habit of looking for things. 
When you pass a draper’s shop, notice the 

colour schemes in the window. Sometimes 
whet you are re-papering a room or re- 
covering furniture, the observation 


mss 


your 


will come in useful. If you get into the 
habit of observing closely with your eyes, 
you will tind that it will make you intent 
with your other senses. You will notice 


people’s voices and habits of speech, you 
will appreciate people's motives, vou will 
look for cause when you see effect. These 
re the mental eves, waking up and 


a 


t 
1 
taking 


in the vision of intangible things. 
We talk of the eve of faith. This is the 
mental eye trained to look in a special 


direction. Deeply religious people con- 
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centrate their minds on spiritual things 
and who shall say 
they see or what heavenly sounds they 
hear? If you concentrate your attentio 
on everything you see you will open y 
to your mental eye a_ vista that will 
astonish you. In days of gloom you wil 
see the sunshine and the sea—a vision at 
your command absolutely, to cheer and 
enliven each day. People miss the glories 
of the world because they do not look for 
them. They are so in the habit of looking 
for perfection hereafter that they cannot 
see it here. They sing in church: “Oh 
for the pearly Heaven,” not 
realising that, for those who seek, the streets 
of the city are paved with gold. 
There is beauty and gladness all arou 
you if you will only see it. The mental eve 
will always show it to you. It will correct 
the errors of the physical eye. Where the 
only the man, the 
of the 
nental eve is the eye of 
that is in touch with 
It opens to our gaze 
and sky. It 


what heavenly sights 


gates ol 


nd 


casual glance sees 
searching glance 
in the man. The 
the spirit, the eve 
the Divine in us. 
all the — ours of earth 
shows us the brightness when the physical 
eve sees only the cloud, ¢ 
us the treasures and gifts that the Creatot 
has supplied for us. Look for beauty ane 
gladness in everything. Resolutely reluse 
to see the black and sordid things of life. 
The world is a bright and lovely place 
and only your own thought can darken it it 
just as your own thought can transform 
the blackest gloom into the radiance of 
the noonday. He that secks shall f ind. 
‘Keep your face always tow: irds the sunshine, 
And the shadows will fall behind you.’ 


eve sees the God 
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and discovers 10! 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


CONDUCTED 
THE EDITOR 


The Holiday Month 

UGUST, like Christmas, has a _ well- 

established tradition, and a_ reputa- 

tion, more or less well-earned, for departing 
from it. My next Christmas Number will 
iin stories, articles, pictures, with the 
heaped on in piles. When Christmas 
Dav arrives there may be snow— in the North 
of Scotland and in the heart of Canada—but 
for the southern part of the British Isles a 
warm, sunny day may tempt us out of 
doors, or a downfall of rain prepare the 
ground for spring flowers. Still, the Christ- 
mas Number will be snow-bound : tradition 
demands it, and we all prefer it. August, too, 
may be so blazing hot that you may seek 
the coolest cellar under the house and read 
“Three Years in the Antarctic ’”’ to keep you 
cool; more likely you will surreptitiously 
light the dining-room fire and restore the 
ulation by perusing “A Dash upon a 
Burning Powder-Shed”’ or other items in 
this present issue. 

Anyhow, it is the holiday month, and we 
shall do our best to keep up the proper 
tradition, 


The Slack Time 
|S there anything more depressing than 

taking up work again after a holiday ? 
How the machinery scems to groan and the 
wheels clog! I have some varied memories 
ot August. In childhood’s days the month 
Was particularly noted for slackness in trade. 
How well I can remember my father com- 
ing home day after day from his little shop 


with the same gloomy tale of ‘no work.’’ 
he holiday season commenced early and 
ended late. Such of the “ hands” as could 
not be induced to take a prolonged rest at 
the seaside were engaged in whitewashing 


the walls and other alien ox cupations, whilst 
ee of the Bankruptcy Court spoilt the 
dinner-table and depressed the hearts of 


gst 


the children. I believe an excursion to 
Margate filled up some part of the month, 
but the Bankruptcy Court seems to have 
left a firmer impression on my memory. 
se 

If Business Failed 

HAT would you do if your business, or 

your profession, or your income failed 
you ? Surely most people, at some time in 
their lives, indulge in the sadly sweet specu- 
lation. My father had a wayward, artistic 
genius, and kept up his spirits in times of 
business depression with the thought that 
if all else failed he could earn a few stray 
coppers by illustrating current events on 
the paving stones. For myself, I must con- 
fess to having read with considerable in- 
terest the articles by “‘ Winifred,’ on Tea 
Gardens,” in some earlier issues of this 
magazine. A journalist’s life is notoriously 
uncertain, and when the readers of THE 
OUIVER tire of their Editor it will be a 
source of considerable satisfaction to have 
some other occupation to turn one’s hand 
to. True, I am not a woman, and “ The 
Women’s Work Bureau ’’ was not intended 
for the mere man. Still, I am fascinated with 
the Tea Gardens idea. I have had con- 
siderable experience of restaurant food and 
tea-garden fare, and I ought to be able to 
bring to the business the experience of 
one who has travelled much and suffered 
many things. I am taking secret lessons 
in tea and coffee making, and, whilst I 
must confess to one or two failures, I am 
still spurred on by the knowledge that no 
one has such a critical appreciation of a 
good cup of coffee as I have. The choosing 
of the furniture and fittings would be a 
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delight, the planning and working of the 
garden a source of endless pleasure. The 
situation of the tea gardens would, of 
course, be ideal, and the rent of the cottage 
absurdly nominal. 


Drawbacks 
O* course, I suppose there are some 
drawbacks to the scheme that time 


might reveal. My own personal share in 
the work is a somewhat hazy part at pre- 
sent. A young and pretty waitress would 
have to be employed for waiting at table ; 
it hardly seems suitable for the proprietor of 
the establishment to spend his time wash- 
ing up, whilst I have a constitutional horror 
of cleaning knives. Then the financial part 
of the scheme has not been considered at 
all. Maybe there are some days when it rains 
unexpectedly, and food and milk are left 
on your hands. Then there is the winter 
time Perhaps, after all, I had better 
stick to editing. 


The Quest of Happiness 

S it not curious that when we formulate 
| our ideas of an ideal employment it is 
usually something entirely remote from our 
occupations? other 
must be 


ordinary everyday 
words, we think something else 
ideal—because we know precious little about 
it! Oh, the deceptiveness of imagination! 
Here, on a hot day at the office, we sigh for 
and cooling streams, 
and—dare one confess it ?—many a 
holiday bent has secretly sighed to be back 


a vision of green field 
man on 


on his office stool, and many a woman has 
tried to repress the longing to be home 
again The Kodak people offer a lot of 
prizes for snapshots of Happy Moments. 


Would it be too much a the 
winning photo simply depicted a man or 
woman at work? In work lies true happi 
ness; we all know it but we need the 
more highly-coloured delights of a holiday 
the 


Surprise it 


to realise truth afresh. 


<Je 
A Tea Garden Story 


Ss" AKING of tea gardens reminds me 
that the first story of my September 


to enable us 


number deals with two young lad who 
tart a tea inden. One of them is an 
heiress, and there are two men concerned, 

iat I] can promise interesting develop 
ents. It called ‘f Ensnaring§ Lady 
Annabel,’ 1 the iuthor is Miss Eva 
Brethert 


Abolishing Housekeeping 
HOUSANDS of mothers and thousands 
of single women will, during this 
month, sigh over the burden of housekeep 
ing and the worry of the servants, isi 
necessary for every small family to have an 
establishment of its own? Could not one 
kitchen fire cook the dinners of twenty people 
instead of three or four? Now that, in the 
business and social world, combination and 
co-operation are the order of the day, can- 
not we combine with our housekeeping ? 
Yes; ‘‘ co-operative housekeeping” is al- 
ready being tried, and is bound to be heard 
of a great deal in the future. An article 
on the subject, in my next issue, tells of 
what is actually being done, and what it 
“Co-operative Housekeeping” js 
written by Miss Beatrice Tilly, and is illus 
trated with photographs. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Mot of us have read, and have been 
cheered and delighted by, the short 
signed ‘‘ Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” 
the fact that she is an American 
writer, few of my readers know her per- 
sonal history and why she came to write 
these cheering messages of love and hope. 
Miss Amy Bb. Barnard, L.L.A., has had a 
special interview with Mrs. Wilcox, and 
has written it up for the September num- 
ber. Mrs. Wilcox has kindly consented to 
be specially photographed for this article. 


Christ and Socialism 


looms large on the horizon 
We may hail it with delight, or 


costs, 


pe 
Beyond 


regard it with horror dread, but 
we must admit that its teachings are In- 
fluencing large numbers at the present 


time. What has the religion of Jesus Chnst 
to say about Socialism? Is the teaching ot 
Jesus sufficiently living and elastic to give 
us guidance and direction on the problem o! 
the modern social order; and, if so, what 
has that teaching to say about Socialism ? 
These interesting questions are dealt with 


in an article which Dr. A. E. Garvie, 
the Principal ot 

New College, Lon 

don, has written 
for my September 

number, under the 

title, “‘ Christ and 


Socialism. 
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The Sundial 
ial a garden planned with cave 
In a day gone by, 
Stands a sundial quaint and old, 
Looking at the sky. 
And around its grey old face— 
There among the flowers 
this motto carved; “I count 
None but sunny hours.’ 


Is 


Oh, vou grey philosopher, 
With your motto true! 
Hear me make a solemn vow 
To be brave as vou 
Be life’s weather what it may, 
Sunny days or showers, 
Memory shall register 
“None but sunny hours.’’ 
S. TiLLoTson. 
Se 
The Gain of Sweetness 
iy not think unkind thoughts, even of 
those who have injured you; be 
sweet to the very core of your being ; the 
gain is great, not only to yourself, but to 
everyone with whom you come in contact. 
The sunshine and sweet fragrance of your 
presence will comfort many, and blessings 
manifold will be yours. The ‘ daily round ” 
must bring constantly vexations and annoy- 
ances, and it must be the looking beyond, 
the looking up, that will give the right per- 
spective and right value, and prevent a wrong 


estimate and its ¢ onsequent burden,— EMILY 
Ringway. 


¥ practice the great end is that the 
love of God may become the habit of 


993 


my soul, and particularly these things are to 
be sought: (1) The spirit of love ; (2) of 
self-sacrifice ; (3) of purity ; (4) of energy. 
—W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The Abiding Presence 
Ww have often to travel solitary ways. 
Some of us have perplexed paths to 
tread. Some of us have sad memories of 
times when we journeyed in company with 
those who will never share our tent or 
counsel our steps any more, and, as we 
sit lonely by our watch-fire in the wilder- 
ness, we have aching hearts and _ silent 
nights. 

Some of us may be as yet rich in com- 
panions and helpers whose words are wisdom, 
whose wishes are love to us, and may tremble 
to think that after a while they or we shall 
have to tramp on by ourselves. There is 
a Presence which never departs, which 
moves before us as we journey, and hovers 
over us as a shield when we rest ; a cloud to 
veil the sun that it smite us not by day, and 
a pillar of flame as the night falls, being 
ever brightest when we need it most, and 
burning clearest of all in the valley at the 
end, where its guidance will only cease 
because then “the Lamb that is in the 
midst of the throne will lead them.”— 
Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


properly describes not loss 
to man, but devotion to God; not 
suffering, but dedication ; not the forgoing 
of that which we might have enjoyed, but 
the conversion of that which was offered to 


——*. 
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us for a time into an cternal possession ; 
the investment of things unstable and fleet- 
ing with a power of unchangeable joy.— 
BIsHop WESTCOTT. 

Divine Forgetting 

ERE it not for this divine forgetting, 

few of us could bear life. One can 
recall only the fact of suffering, never the 
suffering itself. When a sorrow is once 
healed it leaves only a tender memory, to 
come back, perhaps, in many a _ twilight 
hour, with tears from which the bitterness 
has been distilled. Slowly, too, by the 
wonderful magic of the years, unknown 
joys reveal themselves and stand before us, 
as though risen from the dead. At such 
and such a time we were happy, but we did 
not know it. In the midst of sorrow the joy 
comes back, not reproachfully, but to beckon 
us on, with clearer sight, to those which lie 
on the path beyond.—MyrtTLE REeEb. 


So 
A High Ideal 
LIVE for those that hate me, 


For those who think me false, 


For the trials that await me, 
ko all ti vorld counts loss 
For the man of lust and passion, 
For the man of wealth and fashion, 
For all who need compassion 
In the battle of the Cros 
—A. H. ForBEs. 


sje 
The Value of Appreciation 


‘| O know are a disappointment 
to our 


a paralysing effect 


that we 


friends has 


on our energi and there are many people 
in the world who have failed simply from 
want of encouragement and appreciation, 


We feel it our duty to find fault where blame 
is merited, but are not nearly so careful to 
acknowledge work well done, or to show 
gratitude for services willingly performed. 

It is the dumb, silent folk who most 


appreciate warm-hearted words and actions, 
Vhat a much brighter world it would be 
if we were more gencrous in thus respect ; 


how happy we might make our friends if we 
gave them the benefit of our loving thoughts 
instead of locking them tightly in our own 
breasts. — JESSIE DE HORNE VAIZEyY. 


<je 
bh E courage 1s not incompatible with 
nervousness; and heroism does not 
mean th 


but 


( Ol lear, 


the con- 


quest of it. VAN DYKE. 


Sympathy 
HEART must be “at leisure from 
itself,” to enter into the jOyousness 


of the glad-hearted. A gift Straight from 
the Father’s hand is sympathy, and a gift 
which goes on blessing those on whom it ig 
expended and even seeks out for itself little 
wayside deserts on which to pour its fructify. 
ing waters. Those who have experienced in 
the hour of stress and sorrow—in the height 
of the storm—the warm and consoling light 
and deliverance which sympathy from a 
friend can give, will offer thanks to God for 
one of the most beautiful of His gifts— 
EMILY RipGway. 


sje 


HEREFORE, come what may, hold fast 

to love. We win by tenderness, we 
conquer by forgiveness.—F. W. Rosert- 
SON. 


se 


HERE is a great deal of social good to 

be done in putting down gossip, in pre- 
venting misunderstandings, and in keeping 
friends with ceverybody.—JoweTt, 


ent... « 
and of 


pre sence 


The Night 
Was a 


elorious 

so full of comfort 
night. In 
sorrows 


. It seems 
strength, the 
our small 

creep The ay 
been so full of fret and care, and our 
full of 
world has seemed 
Sometimes 


its) great 
alway, ashamed. 


has 
hearts have been so 
bitter thoughts, and the 
so hard and wrong to us, 
our pain is very deep and real, and we stand 


evil and of 


before her very silent, because there 1s no 
language for our pain, only a moan. Night's 
heart is full of pity for us: she cannot case 
our aching; she takes our hand in kers and 
the world grows very small and very lar 
away beneath us, and, borne on her dark 
ass for a moment into a Mightier 
tan her own, and in the wondrous 
light of that great Presence all human ne 
lies like a book before us, and we know that 
Pain and Sorrow are but the Angels ot God. 
—JEROME Kk. JEROME. 


<go 


HE saddest thing in the world is to feel 

that we are alone; the best thing rn 

the world is to teel that we are loved and 
needed.—A. C. BENSON. 
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HOLIDAY SCENES 


MOSTLY IN FOREIGN PARTS 


Piz Palu and Piz Cambrena, Switzerland. Ws 
( 
seems 
ry lar | j 4 
A Scene in Oporto. Photo: A, W, Cutler. 
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Two Natives of Evolina sh. 
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A Quaint S reet 
in Ancient Brittany. 


Photo: 
dé. Gale. 
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UGUST, the heliday month, has arrived, 
bringing with it, I trust, refreshing 
change of scene and surroundings to my 
readers. For a brief space of time the 
ordinary routine of the daily round is sus- 
pended and to take rest (in whatever form 
most commends itself to the individual), 
combined with acquiring a store of replen- 
ished good health, is the hope and aim of us 
all. Even if funds do not permit of the 
holiday month being spent at the seaside 
or in the country, we can make August a 
season different from other times of the year. 
Strenuous dusting and house cleanmg can 
be reduced by eliminating ynnecessary 
ornaments and work-making brass, silver, 
and copper appointments, and putting 
away delicate draperies and other hous hold 
fittings. The doors and windows can then 
stand wide open without any fear of our 
belongings being attacked by that dreadtul 
beauty destroyer, dust, and the children 
can have free run of the house without 
irksome regulations and restrictions. 


The food question is, like the proverbial 
poor, always with us, and at this season 
holiday makers, whether old or young 
expect to relax the strictly wholesome, 


though not always congenial, diet usually 
considered right and proper for them. 
Mother's presence, however, is not willingly 
Spared for the performance of culinary 
duties, and it is my object in this article to 
Suggest dishes that can either be prepared 
several hours in advance, or left, to a great 
extent, to cook themselves 

The two best times for cooking in hot 
weather are the carly morning,  ¢ ther 
before or directly after breakfast, and in the 
cool of the evening. I do not mean that you 
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WHAT TO EAT AND DRINK IN HOT 
WEATHER 


BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


are to don your apron and spend the even- 
ing in the kitchen. By“ evening cooking” I 
refer to those dishes which can be prepared 
and placed in the oven, or over a slow fire, 
after supper is over, and which will slowly 
cook themselves without more attention than 
a very occasional glance until bed-time. 

The contents of pan or jar can then 
remain just as they are until next day, 
when a short hour will suffice to thoroughly 
heat up the meal. 

Steamed mutton is one of these convenient 
dishes. 

Take a strong, enamel-lined saucepan, 
spread the bottom of it thickly with clarified 
dripping, then place a layer of small Spanish 
onions in, On the top of these lay a small 
leg of mutton (or half a shoulder), filling up 
the spaces round with peeled and cut-up 
turnips. Season with pepper and salt, but 
do not add any moisture—the liquor out of 
the onions will be quite suflicient, Cover 
the pan tightly, and let the contents ¢ ook for 
three hours. The lid should not be lifted, 
but the pan should be shaken occasionally 
in order that the onions or meat do not adhere 
to the pan and burn. To serve, lift the meat 
on to a hot dish, place the vegetables round, 
thicken the gravy with a little cornflour, 
and pour over the meat or serve in a separate 
tureen. 

The hot roast joints which are so warmly 
welcomed in the winter do not meet with 
much approval in the hot weather, but 
many people consider that meat should not 
be entirely cut out of the menu, A savoury 
vegetal le stuffing, one which imparts new 
and appetising flavours to the common- 
place joint, 1s recommended to ‘help 
down ” the necessary nourishment. 
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Try a breast of mutton cooked in this 
way : 

Choose a plump breast, not too fat, take 
off the skin, and remove the bones. Lay 
the meat on a board, and with a pastry 
roller beat it as flat as possible. Make a 
stuffing of onions and sage (just the same as 
for a duck), and spread the mixture over the 
meat, leaving a space of one and a half 
inches all round. Koll the meat and bind it 
then place in a hot, 
baking tin, with clarified 

Cook in a hot oven for about 


into a neat shape ; 
greased 
dripping. 


some 


twice as long as you would have roasted 
the unstuffed joint, basting very frequently. 
To serve, take off the binding tape. If 
eaten hot, pour thick brown gravy over; if 
cold, send to table with a salad. 

This recipe for another good stuffed roll 
was given to me by a Dutch lady, and the 
dish is greatly liked by those who try it: 

Buy a piece of beefsteak weighing about 
2 lb. It should be thick and as square as 
possible, Roll it in a cloth for half an hour 
before it is prepared for cooking. Peel 
four large sour apples and divide each into 
quarters, extracting the cores. If the pieces 
With a 
very sharp knife make as many incisions in 


are too thick, divide them again. 


the beef as you have pieces of apple, and 
Bind the meat 
in order that the apple may not come out, 
brush it over with melted butter, and roll 
in fine Wrap in 
paper and cook in a moderate oven for two 


press a piece of fruit in each. 


breadcrumbs, greased 


hours. This is as far as most people carry 
out the original recipe, but the Dutch house- 
wife serves the dish cold, with a layer of 
thick cream spread over the meat and a 
generous sprinkling of nuts added. 

Now for some cold dishes which can be 
prepared early in the day and served for 
dinner o1 supper, 


Macaroni Pie 

Break 6 oz, of macaroni into small pieces 
and throw them into a saucepan of fast- 
salted fitteen 
minutes, then drain, throw into cold water, 


boiling water. Cook for 


” 


and drain again. This is called “ blanching 


macaront, Mince 10 oz. of any cold meat 


(a mixture of two or three different kinds 
can be used with advantage), add two hard- 


boiled eggs cut into slices, a tablespoontul 


ot chopped pat ley, and season with pepper 
Grease a basin, line it with bread 


and salt, 


crumbs, and fill with alternate layers , 
meat, macaroni, and grated cheese “Add 3 
little good stock or gravy, and put - 


layer 
of breadcrumbs on top. 7 


Bake in a sly 
If you happen to 
be making pastry, line the bain with a thin 
layer (after the breadcrumbs are in), and 
cover the contents with paste. To sery 
turn out on to a dish and garnish with 
parsley. 


oven for forty minutes, 


A Russian salad is generally much like 
by children, who can often be tempted 
by a pretty dish when cold meat and , 
salad served separately would evoke no 
enthusiasm. 

A Russian salad proper contains pieces 
of chicken, lobster, anchovies, and. other 
delectable delicacies, but a very good every- 
day edition is made as follows: ; 

Wash and thoroughly dry a large crisp 
lettuce, peel and slice 4 lb. of small round 
tomatoes, hard-boil two eggs and cut ther 


into slices, wash and dress a bunch of sn 
radishes, and prepare a bunch of watercress, 
If liked, two or three spring onions can be 
finely sliced and added, 

Divide whatever meat you are going to 
use into dice, The dressing is a thin mayor 
naise, of which 4 pint can be prepared, and 


} 
foe 


what is not required put into a bottle tor 
further use. The directions for making 
same are as follows: 

Put the yolks of two eggs into a basin with 
teaspoonful of salt, the same amount of 
made mustard and pepper. Add a pinch 
of sugar, and mix all together with 4 
To these add, drop by dr 
} pint of good olive oil. If the oil does 
not blend with the other ingredients, but 
remains in little globules, it means that you 


wooden spoon. 


are adding it too qui kly, and to remedy 
this stir for a little while without adding 
more, When all the oil is used, stir m4 
tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar and one 
of chilli or malt vinegar. 

It is impossible to make satisfac 
mayonnaise in a hot kitchen. All 
ingredients should be as chilled as possibl 
and it is a good plan to let the cold-water 
tap run into the basin for several minutes 


me 


Irpcs 
used for mixing the Gressin; 


betore it 1s 
Pour a little of the mixture into a sal 
lightiv 

and toss the meat about in it until ligh 
Tear the lettuce 


wet 


coated with mayonnatse. 
4 » mtoa 
leaves into small pieces and put them in 


salad bowl with the meat, tomatoes, ¢g5> 
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radishes, watercress, and onions. Add two 
or three tablespoonfuls of dressing, and toss 
the contents of the bowl with two large 
forks. This salad should not be mixed until 
just before it is to be eaten, because the 
dressing soon renders the vegetables sodden. 
Any cold vegetables, potatoes, peas, beans, 
cauliflower, etc., can be added—the greater 
the variety, the better the dish. 


Savoury Apples 

fhe large green apples now in season are 
ideal for this dish. 

Peel as many apples as are required, and 
take out the cores, making a rather large 
opening and leaving a little piece of fruit at 
he bottom of the cavity. Make a stuffing 
of breadcrumbs soaked in milk, a little 
ninced ham or other cold meat scasoned 


with pepper, salt and chopped parsley, Fill 
he spaces with the mixture, and bake the 
apples in a quick oven for half an hour, 
basting with a little butter. 


tuffed Potatoes 

If the children want to take dinner out 
they will be delighted with these novel picnic 
lumplings. 

Bake as many potatoes as are required 
in the oven, and when cooked remove the 
ends and scoop out the insides, Mince up a 
little cold meat, and mix with it some 
parsley, grated lemon peel, pepper, and salt. 
Cold cooked fish or hard-boiled eggs with a 
ttle grated cheese makes a good substitute 
tor meat. Add the mashed potatoes, and 
hill the skins with the 
tuffing, and stand them in a baking dish 
right. Cook for twenty minutes. The 


potatoes should be quite cold before they 


noisten with gravy. 


are packed separately in grease-proof paper. 


A New Kind of Rice Pudding 
Wash 3 tablespoonfuls of rice, and simmer 
tin j pint of milk till tender, Add 1 oz. of 


butter, and sugar to taste. Beat up the 


whites and yolks of two eggs separately, and 
idd the yolks, with a little cinnamon, to 
the rice, Lastly, work in the whites, and 
tease some baking cups. Put a slice of 
candied pee lat the bottom of eax h, fill three- 
quarters tull with the rice mixture, and bake 
lor three-quarters of an hour in a slow 
ven. Turn out on to a glass dish, and 
when cold surround with fruit juice or a 
boiled custard, 
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Some Cool Drinks for Hot Weather 

If you are having friends to tea on a very 
hot afternoon, some of them may prefer 
iced instead of hot tea. Allow a teaspoon- 
ful of tea to each } pint of water. Scald a 
large jug, put in the tea, pour the requisite 
amount of boiling water over, cover closely, 
and let the tea draw for five minutes. At 
the end of this time strain off the liquor from 
the leaves and stand it in a cold place until 
required, To serve, put two lumps of sugar 
into a glass (not, of course, for those persons 
who like their tea unsweetened), half-fill with 
finely crushed ice, add a slice of lemon, and 
fill up with tea, 


Mock Coffee 

Take some coarse oatmeal and moisten 
with sufficient water to form into cakes. 
Roll out thinly and place on a_ baking 
sheet. Cook in a slow oven until the oatmeal 
is the colour of a coffee bean. Put one or 
two cakes, according to size, into a jug, and 
pour a pint of cold water over, At the end 
of two hours strain off the liquor and use it 
cither hot or cold. Invalids forbidden to 
drink coffee are often permitted by the 
doctor to take this nourishing and delicious 
drink. 


Home-brewed Ginger Beer 

Boil 5 oz. of bruised ginger in 1 gal. of 
water for half an hour, then add 5 Ib. of 
white granulated sugar, 4 liquid oz, (1 gill) 
of strained lemon juice, 4 0z. of honey, and 
34 gals. of water. Strain through a cloth, 
When cold add the white of an egg and 
|} oz. (1 dessertspoonful) of lemon essence, 
let the mixture stand for four days, then 
bottle and cork. 


Rice Water—a Very Refreshing Drink 
Put 1 Ib. of rice and $ Ib. of raisins into 
quarts of water, and boil very gently for 

three-quarters of an hour. Strain, add a 

little lemon juice, and keep in a cold place, 

Dilute if too thick. 


Home-made Lemonade Powder 
This quantity is enough for sixteen large 


glasses, or 4 quarts, of lemonade : 


Put } lb. of castor sugar through a fine 
sieve, also 1 oz. of bicarbonate of soda and 
1 oz. of tartaric acid. Mix well, and add 4 
drops of oil of lemon, 
bottle in a dry place, 


in a corked 
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Conducted by 


WORK BUREAU 


“ WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 


There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d, postal 
order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Address all communications to ‘* Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 


NURSING. 


HERE are 


the nursing profession, and sometimes 


many diffe.ent branches of 


a woman teels attracted by one more than 
Among 


Poor Law or State 


another. st these may be mentioned 
Hospitals, Municipal 
Nursing in London, Military Nursing, Naval 
Nursing, Territorial Nursing, Mental, Private, 
District, Colonial, Convalescent, Maternity, 
ete, Nurses are a’‘so employed by the 
Local Board, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and the Education Depart- 
ment, L.C.C School Nurses), so that it 
will be seen that there is ample choice as to 


Government 


which banch of the work the nurse will 
take up. In connection with mental nursing 
I may say that only a week or two ago I 
read the report of an important committee 
which said that they had advertised for a 
mental nut 


temale) and had not received 


one reply It was therefore agreed that a 
higher salary be offered 

I hope in time to deal with all these 
ditferent branches, for the various letters I 
get prove to me how popular the nurse’s 
calling is, and how eager people are to 
learn all about it. 


Queen Alexandra's Imperial 
Military Nursing Service 
Candidates must be of British parentage 
be between twenty-five and thirty-five 
possess a certificate of three years’ training 
rvice in medical and surgical nursing 
vil hospital of not less than 100 beds, 
and the Board has also to be satisfied as to 


the social status, education, and general 
fitne ot the candidate tor the position 
Salarn range trom 440 for a staff nurse, 
rising to 445 Irom #50 for a sister, rising 
from / lor matron, rising to 
150 wipal matron 175, rising to £205 
1 min et, £305, rising to £350 In 


addition, an allowance of 158. a week a 
home, and 21s. a week abroad, is grar 


ted 


to each member for board and washing 
Furnished quarters and uniform are 1 
vided. Among the advantages of th s brat 
of nursing may be mentioned—* Ther 
provisions tor annual leave of absence 
pay during such leave, as well as during 
leave on account of injury or sickness, ar 
for pension on voluntary retirement on cor 
pletion of twenty years’ service, or on com 


pulsory retirement at the age of filty-five 


Queen Alexandra's Royal 
Naval Nursing Service 
This consists of three grades 
superintending and nursing sisters, ( 
dates must produce certificates of t1 
(tor three years at least) from a large 
hospital Phe limits of age are twenty-t 
to thirty-five. Salaries (in addition to fur- 


nished quarters, uniform, fue’, light) are 


to 4/1005 for superin 


tor head sister 


tending sister tor sisters 


to 4100 


to 465. There ts an allowance ot 15s 


week in lieu of board, and for the w 
of personal linen. Those whe wish to apph 
should write to the Director-General, Medi 
Department, Admiralty, Whitehall, $.W It 
may be added that foreign service 
obligatory. 

Ihe following considerations will cart 
weight in the selection of candidates 

lraining in a hospital ot the first rank 
having a first-class s« hool tor nurses attache 
experience on the statt ot 


Favourable reports by 
has 


Subsequent 
recognised ho pital, 
the matron under whom the candidat 
Evidence of the possess 
of administrative capacity and power 

as the duties 


pertormed include part of the training 0! 


been trained 


impart knowledge to 


ervice 
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the sick-berth staff, ic. of male nurses, 
Evidence of general fitness to take charge 
Naval Hospitals immediately 


of wards in 
under the medical officers.’ 

There is also Queen Alexandra's Military 
Nursing Service for India, India Office, S.W. 
Candidates must be between twenty-seven 
and thirty-two, and have had three years’ 
training at a British general hospital. A 
pension is given according to service, and 
various grants in addition to salary. 


Children’s Hospitals 

This branch of nursing is, for obvious 
reasons, popular, For one thing, a_pro- 
bationer can enter at twenty or twenty-one, 
and the children’s nurse gains a complete 
knowledge of the treatment and feeding of 
infants and of all diseases to which children 
are liable up to the age of twelve. The 
course lasts for two or three years, and the 
nursing is both surgical and medical. The 
would-be nurse can hardly employ her time 
better than in entering a hospital for children 
prior to going to a gencral hospital, as the 
knowledge thus gained, in view of the many 
openings for nurses to children nowadays, is 
of inestimable value, 
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Municipal Nursing in London 

There are various openings for “‘ school 
nurses,’””’ who must have a three years’ 
training certificate. It is fatiguing though 
healthy work, and as uniform is not pro- 
vided, this and boots are an important 
item of expenditure. 


Elementary School Nursing 

The schools are visited with the doctor, 
and there is some home visiting. Part 
uniform given. Hours, 9 to 5, with an 
hour off for dinner. Salary, /80 to /go. 
Apply Miss Pearse, L.C.C. Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C. 


Physically Defective School Nurses 
The duties include fetching the children 
to school in an ambulance, giving out dinners, 
regulating the exercises and games during 
the dinner interval. No uniform is given, 
but it is required both indoors and out. 
Hours, 8.30 to 5, with half an hour interval. 
Salary, {80 to f90. Apply Mr. Chard, 
Fitzalan House, Victoria Embankment, S.W. 


Open Air School Nurses 
Apply as to the above. Salary the same, 
Hours, 7 to 7, and half-day on Saturday, 


“THE QUIVER” GUILD OF HOME WORKERS 


"THE following are new members of the 
Guild. ‘ Winifred’’ hopes that readers 
will keep the list for reference and use: 

25. Drawn-thread work. Orders solicited, 
Door buffers, 1s. each. (Invalid. Miss B., 
Wimb« 

26. Needlework, Gents’ shirts—specialty. 
Knitting. Crochet, (Miss L., Norbury.) 

27. Home-made jams, etc. Needlework. 
Repairs, renovations. (Miss C., Lydd.) 

28. Plain needlework. Darning, reno- 
vations. (Miss G., Wallington.) 

29. Paying guests at Winchester. (Miss 
R., Winchester.) 

30. Drawn thread. Crochet. (Miss H., 
Southampton ) 

31. Knitting golf coats. Broderie anglaise. 
Painting. (Miss M., Annan.) 

32. Pen painting, Oils. China painting. 
(Mrs. W., Berks.) 


RULES 

The rules of the Guild are as follows: 

1. Any reader who is a bona fide home 
worker— i.e. does not work for the trade, or 
carn a living by her work—is eligible. 

2. The annual subscription is one shilling. 

3. A register is kept in which the names 
and addresses of all Guild members are 
inserted, together with particulars of the 
kind of work they undertake, or, if em- 
ployers, the kind of work they offer, 

4. Winifred’ reserves the right of 
refusing membership to any applicant at her 
own discretion, 

5. Each member of the Guild has a 
number, and the numbers will be published 
monthly in the magazine. 

Replies to notices must be enclosed in a 
blank, stamped, unfastened envelope, with 
the Guild number at the left top corner. 
This must be placed in another envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ Winitred,”” who will forward 
the letter to its destination, 
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How, 


When and 
Augu f, 

M* DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

1] 


lave SO Many interesting letters you 


rer, 


1gl3 


will want to see this month that I must not 
take up time with my own chatter. 
But | tell the smaller folks 
some kittens I was watching yesterday, and 


much 
must about 
give a competition subject. 

I went to a littl 
vesterday, and was 


cottage near my home 
asked by the old lady 
who lives there if I would care to see her 
Persian kittens. went and 
the three tiny flufty things were on exhibi- 
tion. Two are blue Persians, and the third 
is quite black. ten 
and have bright blue eyes. 

J really had a jolly quarter of an hour in 
Their poor mother was a 
But, alas! 
but ten days old, she 


So |] in, soon 


are wecks old, 


watching them 


valuable cat, a fine blue Persian. 


when her babies were 
t adventuring on the main road opposite 

over and 
The babies 


mustress, 


cottage home, and was run 


killed by 
fortunate 


motor-car, 
their kind 
happily, and in another friend, 


a passing 


were in 


Pussies’ Foster Father 


In the same cottage lives another cat, a 
big half-Persian Ile adopted the little 
motherl pussies Immediately, and is so 
good to them. He w hes them two or three 
times a da plays the merricst of games 
with them, and seems to do all he can to 


make them grow up in the way they should 
I watched him roll flat on the floor, catch y 
the wee kittens, lick them all over, pat th 7 
and play with them most joyfully. I did 
wish I had a camera to take a snapshot for 
you 

On the previous Sunday the three kittens 


dish of bread 


had had an adventure. A 
and géeavy had been prepared for ther 
dinner, and put in the shed for them t 


have while the mistress rested a while after 
her own When she went to see if 
they were all right, oh, such a sight was 
The imps had let the gravy 


meal, 


awalting her ! 
get quite ¢ old, and the fat settle, and th: 
three had rolled in it! Such a pickle the 
were in! Imagine their long fur all greasy 
matted. Well, they had to suffer a thor 
washing at her hands, extra hard 
licking trom Mr. Adopted Father! 

Isn't it heroic of the old cat ? I hope the 
three will grow up worthily. 


and an 


Now perhaps you younger folk will sky 
the next paragraph, and go on to the letters 
1 shall not mind one bit if you do. 


} 
In one of my favourite story books, the 


“ fare 
writer says of his heroine that “ ner lace 
began to reflect the freshness of Easter 
lilies.” And then he goes on 

For prayer will in tine 
tenance its own divinest altar; 
f true thoughts, like ceasele 
will vibrate along the nerves « Sit 
lines cf the living instrument are ! 
pondence, and the harmony of visible f 
the unheard harmonies of the mind 


- 
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[ want each of you to read and re-read 
that passage, and get the inner meaning of 
it well into your minds. Some day, perhaps, 
| will write more about the idea that lies 
inside it, but now [ simply want to ask 
each to try to realise ths: That just as 
your body ts what it rs, as to quality and 
fitness through the food it has, so your 
mind—the you that matters most—is built 
up beautifully or otherwise according to 
the food it receives. As someone puts it: 
“What you think, you become.’ 

And I see so many boys and girls of four- 
teen, fifteen, sixteen, and older years, just 
living, mentally, on poor food—poor stories, 
poor pictures, silly stuff, that I feel I should 
like to warn them of what they are risking. 
And I do want all my Companions, boys and 
sirls, to build well for themselves. That's 
ll for now. Tell me your thoughts about 
this sort of building, and I will give a 
prize to the first one to find out the book 
and tell me exactly where my quotation 
comes 1n, 


Letters from Many Places 

“My prar Arison,” writes Jda Parker (New Zea- 
land), “ 1 suppose vou are beginning to think that 
| am one of those * Lost, Stolen or Strayed’ beings, 
ut I shall have to be forgiven this time. I am at 
present attending the Hamilton High School, which 
s about ten miles trom here, so that I am obliged 
to go by train (I hope you are not thinking that this 
s the only one in this district, for there are two 
rimary schools near, and also a High S« hool in 
ridge), All the train children have a free pass. 
jur school is like two very large concrete houses 
joined together. On the outside its appearance is 
{ a reddish coloured brick, but inside the walls are 
all tiled over, as smooth as glass. There are seven 
very big class rooms besides two small porches. All 
that we see of the boys isin school and in the train. 
rheir playgrounds are in two paddocks, and ours is 
a big green lawn in front of the school. They are 
separated by a high, thick wall. The boys play at 
ricket, and we have tennis and croquet. 


t 
( 


“The school children will soon be having a nice 
liday to see the great battleship New Zealand 
tree). I hope to have a fine time. I have a friend 


in England whose name is Mabel Bardsley. Has 
She jomed the Corner ? llow are our Three getting 
i The re is not much news this time, so good-bye, 
with best love.” 

Gladys also writes me a letter, and asks: 

“ Are we supposed to send our photos to you?” 

It is a pleasure to me to receive your 
photographs, as some of you know, and I 
should Ike to have one of each of my 
Companions, 


Birds in Jamaica 
You wil be interested in this letter from 
Jamaica. Marie Da Cosla writes : 


“Dear Atisox,—It is a very long time since I 
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have written to you, but IT am kept very busy at 
school, and hardly tind time to write, except on 
Saturdays, 1 am going to tell you a little about our 
wild birds. We have quite a variety of them, The 
nightingale is our best songster; he generally sings 
on moonlight nights. The nightingales’ nests are 
built chiefly of prickles, and their eggs are of a 
speckled blue. In certain parts of the island canaries 
are quite wild: some are yellow, others a greenish 
tinge; they cannot sing. Woodpeckers are very 
interesting birds; they build their nests in the trunks 
of trees, their beaks being so sharp that they are able 
to peck and peck until a deep hole is made. The 
banana birds are very pretty, but they do destroy 
our oranges and other fruits. We also have a Robin 
Redbreast ;_ its nest is to be found in the ground, 
near bank sides. Another good songster is the 
Barbary Dove; there is a superstition which says 
that these doves are unlucky birds to keep; it is 
said that their coo says ‘When Massa dead the 
cow head spoil’; their colour is a greyish-brown. 
Some other birds we have out here are doctor birds, 
humming birds, blackbirds, baldpates, lap- 
wings. I went for a lovely sea bath on Saturday. 
Seventeen of us went, so you can imagine what a 
jolly time we all had together. We have good bathing 
places out here. At the beginning of the year I was 
moved up into a higher Form. There are thirty-two 
of us in it. I have got two new members, Flste Da 
Costa and Loucille Estcoffery. 1 hope I will get some 
more soon, I enclose 6d. for the Fund. With love 
and all good wishes.” 

Dorothy Crossley is a new member in 
Rhodesia, South Africa : 

Dear ALIsox,—Mother has taken in Tuk QuIvER 
for some time, and I have been wanting to jom your 
Corner, but she thought I was too young. Selukwe 
is a tiny little town in the middle of hills, and is very 
pretty. Bulawayo is 137 miles from here, and 
Salisbury 212. Cape Town is about 1,600 miles, 
The late Mr. Khodes’ grave I have seen in the Matopopo 
Hills. I am quite giad to be able to help three or 
four little children, and I am sending 5s. for the 
Fund and ts. for badge, and the coupon and penny 
stamp. I have five cats, and I am going to have 
a dog and a canary. I shall be glad to get a letter 
trom you soon.—Your little friend, Dorotny.” 

Dorothy is eight vears old, and an excellent 
writer. 1 am looking forward to some mcst 
interesting accounts of her life in Africa ; 
are not you ? 


Notes and News from other Friends 

Martha Reid is another cf our younger 
Companions who sent a contribution to the 
Fund. And Frances Smith (Lytham) en- 
closed a little note from her sister Gladys, 
whom we are glad to welcome into member- 
ship. She is nine. They each sent a gift 
to the Fund. Gladys says her mother and 
sster and she were all born in New Zealand, 
and Frances says about Auckland : 


“It has big buildings like London, but the traffic 
is not so busy. It has big shops just the same, and 
parks. I must close now, but I want to ask vou 
the name of a girl to write to, Thank you for enrolling 
me as a member.” 

Edith Vivian (age 13) joins us at Sunder- 
land, and writes ; 
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‘I would very much like to join the H.W.W.( 
I have just re ered trom a slight attack of scarlet 


fever, and very much enjoved reading the letters 
I think it is a very good idea to have the nice letters 

from Companions printed I am going away for 

ten weeks’ holid with mother and my sister to 
Askri Which is a pretty little village in Yorkshire, 
and al to Harrogate, where mv grandma and 
andpa live Iwill help in any wavy 

I can Do y t k making and 

selling toffee would do? 1 have done 

hat wav t get missionary money, 


in the 1s., as mother 
d the butter. With love.’ 

Toftee-making has helped our 
Fund already, as I told Edith 
We wish her success in her busi- 
ness for our Fund 


vou think it would be nice to give b 
Your loving Companion, BLancue.’ 


I must t c 
hink Your suggestion, 
Blanche, but one thing I do know, that 


adges as prizes? 


about 


will be fragrant money that comes through 
your little gardens. I am delighted with the 
briskness you and Netta have 
shown so soon in our work 
together, and thank yoy and 
vour friends. It is splendid to 
have so much as the result of 
your concert. 

Agnes Graham (age 13) lives 
at Stoneykirk, near Stranraer 
She writes : 


Jetty McCandlish wrote from 
Ilford ‘IT enjoy reading the 
very much, and always look forwa 
DraR ALtison,—For quite a long to the coming of THe Quiver ever 
time now I have wanted to join the month. I shall also be glad t 
HWW. and at last I have made vou m every wav I can I enclose 
p my mind to do s that is, if vou : s. to help with the Fund. 
ll have rie for Companion I Irene King-Turner. 
have been reading the Companionship am watching for a long 
Pages for miont ind alwavs turn there letter, soon, please, Agnes, 
first, and tl mont vhen T read about Philp , 
Lawrence, ld not be Jett out any Ronald McDonald sent me a plea 
longer, so I had to join. I think the Scheme is letter with his gift to the Fund, as I men 
splendid ul will t rT elp as much as I ci 
iat will and help as much as Tecan. tioned last month. He says “a hydroplan 
I like reading the other Companions’ letters very 
much, thev are interesting, especially those from base is going to be erected on_ the links 
‘broad. 1 quite feel as if 1 know some of them so there will be some excitement here, ir 
I am trying to get my two sisters to join the Corner, 2 
ind I do hope I shall be successful. 1 think I shall.” Leven He also tells me how keen some 
, , of our members are on golf, and that thes 
We shall all watch for Betty’s sisters 
have been getting up early in the morning 
coming, and hope we soon shall have a 
‘ C 1 ; to plav. On May Day thev were out spe- 
rong Group in Ilfore 1s sixteen. 
: cially early and washed their faces in the 
Attson,” writes Netta Martin (Lochwin- May Dew 
noch), “1 am Blanc) friend, and she has told me 
il about the HW W.C., and would like to join The Leven Group has treated me very 
very much, if T might. I think it is just lovely to generously in the way of letters this month 
keep these children, and I am sure | will help in | 
ny wav I can. ia but Fhank you all. 
t be Jon next tu Inez Aguilay is the writer of the next 
Netta is eleven letter I take up 
With this note there was a jolly letter * Fanev, Alison,” she savs, “ I have another ba 
from Blanche lhis is what she savs brother, He arrived on the scene on March 14! 
He is just sweet! When I was in Kingston I saw 
1) \ Very much for a tew of our members I do wish vou ct | 
! letter it was very kind of vou to write to me Jamaica a visit How glad we should all be to see 
N 1 Savs S ti to Vou, so we are ink vou! 
to put tw ett t ther, and then that wall 
Paes ed ' rse, it will to the And how delighted I should be to come 
isked What the secret wa Well, 
{ id a concert in aid of | . and You will enjoy hearing some of £1 
got friends to help, and othe to Flibberd’s experiences mn Germany, so here 
ne and lister Dhue was a collection, but mobody y 
need give mort in a penny, if they liked, but they 2% @ long quotation from her in 
il e more together we got tive and threepence letter 
Phat was not bad f t littl: village where we have 
few triends, was it Netta and | are great friends, \ friend of mine has come over to England trom 
ind eone, for tur * 4 never see one Germany It is nearly two vears since I have set 
i t tt ther, and ilwavs calls us ‘ the twins.’ her, so vou mav just imagine how lovely it was 
ill e, and Netta is very big, I lived with this triend when was im Germany and 
i tt We have a garden I would like now te tell vou of some of the love 
got plant things we did, but IT am afraid IT cannot sa) 
t rs co Pp we are this week ] is one thing, though, that was 
in the monev to vou. The nice, and alway Germany 
Kind of to write stories and All voung girls) have what thes call * Pa 
f} But nv, think. Don't Kraenzchen” In English, if we had it, it would 
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‘4 wreath of friends ’—a cire le, so that it never ends. 
{bout six or seven young girls being friends, arrange 
+. have alternately at one another's houses an after- 
soon, There were seven of us: Julie Plueger, Julie 
Zimat n. Hedwig Henzler, Lori Kiemlen, Berta Shar- 
ann, Ilsa Barwolff and myself. I was the only 
English girl, and I quite enjoyed myself. Every 
Wednesday we used to be at a chosen house at 3 
‘clock. We took our sewing, whatever it might be. 
Julie Plueger was uwavs making beautiful lace 
fencks for babies; she was keen on that work, and 
wh she had no special baby to make for, I 
think she used to give to bazaars and sales. She 
id a prize at the Art Class. 

“We all had our own special things we liked 
doing best. When we went to Julie Plueger’s we 


alwavs hal ice surprise. She had such a sweet 
ther, and on our tea plates we used to have a 

1 of flowers each, or something exciting. She 

id no father, but her loss was quite made up by 
er sweet mother. From their dining-room = they 


via veranda, and we used to sit out there, and 


nee we watched the Carnival on a Kranz day. At 


Lori's we used to have a good time, as thev had 
, verv nice house, and we always had ginger beer 
nd Café Kuechlein Ilsa’s supper generally was 


sed of fruit salad, and Hedwig’s was ice pudding. 

\t ours we used to dance after tea, and by the time 
supper was ready, to look at our needlework, one was 
surprised to see so little done. Berta Sharmann had 
»> we were all keen on. In winter 
wogganing before tea, and then 
They were all such nice girls 
to be with them. Thev all 
the school, and so thev used 
mm with their homework, and 
I think for girls who are not 


ld enough to go to business it would be nice here 
to have these Kraenze My mother used to have 
ne between some lady friends of hers, but now 
she has dropped it, as it didn’t act. You see you 


want to keep it just between vourselves, otherwise 
tis no Kranz. Some of these ladies used to bring 
i friend, or when it was at their house thev used 
t k others as well; it was nice for these, but 
it spoiled the effect—for thev didn’t belong to it, 
ind, therefore, did not have it at their houses, and 
the circle was broken. But in Germany we just were 
ne, and had it quietly, not quiet in the way of 
se, but just between ourselves. 


‘This summer Tam going over again 
Germany, and I hope to see all the 
Kraenzchen maids; it will be a pity, 


igh, that Julie Zimann is here, as 
would have been nice for all Kraenz- 
en together I must, however, not 
rite more now Next time I will tell 
ibout a German Christmas, as that, 


“| was very pleased to see from the May number,” 
she writes, “that you have added another boy to 
our family.” 


Mrs. Gregory was going to Norway this 
summer, and I told her it would be very 
delightful for us to hear some of her adven- 
tures, if she could find time to write to us. 

I must tell you next about Girlie Budd's 
magazine, ‘‘The Sunbeam.” Like the one 
run by Jean Best in Aberdeen, it is in the 
interests of our Fund, and the fine sum 
of 5s. 6d. was enclosed in the letter as a 
result of the two numbers that had appeared. 
The magazine is all in the handwriting of 
the editor, and is illustrated most gaily with 
water-colour paintings. A whole page is 
given to THE Qvutver and our children’s 
affairs. A couple of pages in these two 
numbers are filled by coloured illustrations 
and rhyming instructions on ‘* How to be 
Healthy.” A serial, ‘‘ The Promise,’’ started 
in the second number. So you see the editor 
has to be truly busy, as have all editors 
worthy of the name. We all congratulate 
Girlie, and wish ‘‘ The Sunbeam "’ a success- 
ful career. 

“People are always asking the meaning of my 
Q.C. badge,” Girlie says, “and everyone thinks it 
so pretty. I always wear it.” 


“T am very glad to hear that we have got a new 
protégé,” writes Emily Ramsay, “* and I am sending 
sixpence for him. Irene (my sister) and I have a 
governess, Who comes to our house every day, but 
she is in Italy just now for a holiday, We are expect- 
ing her back soon. We have a canary and a dog. 
Jim, the dog, is getting old now, but after we have 
finished tea he always waits for his cup, and if it is 
too hot, or mot the right colour, he won't take it.” 


A New Zealand letter comes 
next. Agnes Hawke sent 2s. for 
our Fund, and acknowledged 
her membership card : 


“ There is to be a show in Greytown. 
I am going to send some button-holes 
worked on calico. At the show before 


s | vely — last I got second prize, and in the 
I enclose 1s., and will vou be good a last show I got first prize. I am 
enough to send me a badge in the e learning dressmaking, and like it very 
1 of tie-pin It this is not suth- ‘ ‘ well so far.” 
ent money, I will send the rest on, but Vs & a F 
believe it said in Tne Ouiver that Nannie McDonald, who ‘s 
Secretary of the Leven Group, 
inking vou much for yvour 
letter, and in anticipation of the badge sent 4s. 6d. from the Com- 
pin i iin, Yours affectionately, panions there. 
Girlie Budd. “ Our President will have told vou 


We hope the letter about 
Christmas will come in time for us_ to 
learn some good games or fresh entertain- 
ment for our own Christmas! 

rhe next I find is one of Mrs. Gregory's 
stacious notes and the gift for our children, 
t least the money is for Violet. 


in her letter,’ she notes, “of the 
increase in our membership. I know that you 
will be expecting great things of us now. I think 
we must try to do something next winter, taking 
an example from our Companions in Macdutt. 
I think it has increased our sense of responsibility, 
and also our enthusiasm, to know that we have now 
tour protégés, and we all hope that our new one 
will be as happy as the other three in their Western 
homes. We have. started golfing again now that 
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the better weather is here, and I sometimes meet 
one or two of our band on the course.’ 


It was a particular pleasure to hear once 
more from our old friend Phyllis Brissenden, 
and to receive from her another present for 
our Violet Fund : 


*T had been looking forward to the May Quiver, 
and had wondered what your good news was to be, 
but I had never dreamed of another protege. This 
is indeed good news. I expect you have noticed 
that this is not yet the fourth year of the Companion- 
ship, and we have tour protégés, which shows the 
exceedingly good work done on the part of some 
of the Companions especially. I have been spending 
a fortnight in the country. My sister and I cycled 
up (about twenty miles) one day. We had a glorious 
run, the wind being kind enough to be behind us for 


once [he country is looking simply perfect now. 
I think I like better than any other month, with 
all the of trees and flowers coming 
out. I st, if it is not too wet and too 


hot, because of the bathing and picnics, which we 
were not able to do a great deal of last vear 
Hilda Otway forwarded her contribution 
to the Fund with just a short note: 
‘We are having a gay time in Grenada now 
* two cricket teams here, one trom Trinidad 
and the other from St. Lucia, and they have been 
] iz the last week, and will continue for 
the whole of this week. I have not been able to go 
to see anv of the matches, as 1 am going to the 
dentist. W'th love to the Three, and the Companions 


Irene Ning-Turney also sent a note with 
her gift to ous Fund 
for a musk 
passed four, she hopes to go on until she 
has pa cd them all! 

Another communication from New Zea- 
land is a card just crammed with writing, 
from Jrene Colliery. She tells me about the 
card picture, which shows some of the old 


She is busy studying 


examination Having already 


Maori carving at Papawai. Then: 

“TI got High School now, and I have more 
home-work than I used to The lessons I do not 
lil are geometry and grammas Did vou hke 


That pile of letters still seems very big, 
and I shall not manage to read you all of 
them. Those whose names are not specially 
mentione must understand that | thank 
them every bit as much, though. 


Madge Williams was Staying near to 
London late in the spring, and we had a 
jolly Saturday afternoon together, and shy 


wrote after her return : 


“What a splendid piece of news that was in the 
May Corner,” she comments. “ It is al apie 
to be true. May our * family’ get larg 
Next time it will be another girl, won't it? We 
will all have to give a ‘long pull, a Strong p 
a pull all together’ now, won't we? Philip looks a 
sunny little fellow. I am sure he will have a he : 
life in those lovely homes. Would it not be ni 
if we could have a * Special Effort Day,’ on whi 
everyone would try to earn as much as ¢ e 


‘ possible 
for the Fund ? I am sure the result would be quite 
a nice sum.” 


ill, an 


Well 2?) What do others think of Madge’s 
suggestion ? 

Yet another old friend to write was 
Frances Winser. Josephine is at the Royal 
Academy Art School, and Frances so busy 
at school, and they have neither of them 
had time for the competitions lately. I am 
glad José has been able to follow her bent 
and study drawing. Do you remember sh 
won one of our drawing competition prizes, 
one for illustrating a scene out of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ 

Another 
secing Jean Best, who has been spending 
a long holiday in the South. 


pleasure this summer was in 


Chere is no competition result to announce 
this month. The Letter Prizes, though, go 
to klste Hibberd (Wood Green), and Mane 
Da Costa (Jamaica). As I send this to the 
printers I am hoping vou are all busy wit 
those summer competitions. 

There is no news this month from our 
children, but we may take it that that 
means all goes well with them 

A happy August and 
hours to you all is the wish of— 

Your Companion Friend, 


glorious holiday 


RULES 


“ALISON one glad to welcome as members of thi 


The Coupon is in the advertisement section. 


cnough to enjov the chats. 


Corner all readers young 


The Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed : 
(a) One side only of the paper is to be written on. 


| 


‘b) The full name and address must be given on the final page. 


(c) Age last birthday is to be stated also. 
Forcign and Colonial Con:panions are allowed an extra month. 


A prize is given to every Companion who gets twelv 
g 


hers lo join. 
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SLENDER FIGURE AND PERFECT 
HEALTH 


FAT FOLKS TRANSFORMED 


HERE is something marvellous in the 
way Antipon transforms over-stout men 
and women into slim and shapely persons 
enjoying the best f health. Antipon is the 
recognised standard remedy for the cure of 
corpulency, and its 
enormous sale 
throughout the 
British Empire and 
abroad is without 
precedent. 
Antipon is in 
every sense a per- 
fect remedy — a 
tonic and fat re- 
ducer combined. 
The cures it so 
easily pleas- 
antly effects are 
permanent, and at 
the close of a 
ourse of Antipon 
the subject is once 
more enjoying ro- 
bust health and is 
full of fresh energy, 
mental and physi 
cal. The following 
unsolicited letter 
from a lady of 
Hove, Sussex, 
gives a clear idea 
{the transforming 
power of Antipon. 
This and hundreds 
other similar | 
letters of thanks | 


r 


A Reverie.—When J picture myself before 1 took 
Antipon, only a Sow months ago. 8 oz. 


stubborn as to be inexplicable, is brought 
about by Antipon during the rapid elimina- 
tion of the superfluous fat. Remains, then, 
the necessity of reinvigorating the system 
weakened by the fatty excess. This Antipon 
does by toning up 
the whole organ- 
ism, and especially 
the digestive sys- 
tem. Appetite is 
healthily revived, 
and, there being 
no absurd food 
restrictions to ob- 
serve, the subject 
at once begins to 
enjoy the whole- 
some pleasures of 
the table, and 
thereby swiftly re- 
gains strength and 
vitality. The 
fleshy parts, freed 
from needless and 
disfiguring fat, 
soon recover firm- 
ness and outward 
shapeliness, the 
whole body being 
thus reduced to 
slender beauty of 
form. The ner- 
vous system is also 
restrengthened. 
There is a_ re 
duction of from 
upwards 


may be seen in 
the original at the Offices of the Antipon 
Company 
most completely satisfied with 
the result of the Antipon treatment in 
my case. It has not only decreased the 
painful stoutness, but it has had a wonderful 
tonic effect on my whole system. I feel 
vetter than I have done for a long, long 
When I had recourse to Antipon it 
‘as a counsel of desperation, for TI felt so far 
Tom Well, so utterly run down and unfit for 
‘iy exertion. I feel a different being now.” 
The lasting eradication of the obese 
tendency a bodily disposition sometimes so 


within twenty- 
four hours of starting the treatment. 

Double chin and bagginess about the 
cheeks, etc., are removed, and the skin and 
complexion rebeautified. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, in the 
event of difficulty, may be had (on remitting 
amount), privately packed, carriage paid in 
the United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Street, London, S.F. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on 
order from all Druggists and Stores in the 
Colonies and India, and is stocked by whole- 
sale houses throughout the world, 
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How to Have Cheerful 
Breakfasts 


It is said that if one keeps cheerful 
until ten o'clock in the morning 
he is safe for the rest of the day. 


Here is a good way to start the 
day right: Serve a new and en- 
ticing breakfast. 


Surprise your folks to-morrow 
morning with a dish of Puffed Rice 
or Puffed Wheat. Then watch the 
faces smile. For everyone, young 
and old, welcomes these foods. 


Putfed Rice and Puffed Wheat 
are gigantic grains of rice and wheat 
respectively, puffed to eight times 
natural size; made four times as 
porous as bread. 


They are puffed by a steam ex- 
plosion — by being shot from 


Puffed Rice, 7d. 


guns. Every starch granule 
thus blasted to pieces, so that th 
digestive juices can act. 


Yet the coats of the grain are u- 
broken, the shapes are unaltered, 
We have the natural grains made 
porous and digestible, nut-like ani 
crisp. 


They are different from, and fa 
better than any other cereal food- 
no trouble, no cooking, ready t 
serve with milk or fruit. 


It will mean 
breakfast 


Serve them once. 
good cheer for one 
Then let your folks say if the 
want them again. 


Order one packet of each ol 
them now, from your grocer. 


Puffed Wheat, 6d. 


If your grocer has not Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat, send us your 
name and address on a post card and we will see you are supplied. 


»1. QUAKER OATS. LTD., FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


The Switches of Life 


YIELD to no man in profoundest re- 
| yerence for turning points—those little 
switches that change the whole direction 
of a life’s course. The odd thing about 
them is that we never know the time when 
they are happening. You go out in the 
morning as usual, but stroll up one street 
rather than another, you don’t know why, 
yet something happens, and everything 


thereafter is changed for you. 


A Newspaper Story 

I had, at least, once an experience of the 
kind. On a gusty day in a critical time of 
my youth, a newspaper, flung away by some- 
one, came swirling round my feet in the 
street. | kicked it aside several times, but 
it came back with the wind, fluffed round 
my feet again and again, till I was compelled 
to pick it up and look at it—to find there 
an item which not only changed the whole 
course of my career, but also led to events 
which have left their shape on everything 
connected with me since. 

And it was just such a switch that altered 
all the life-plans of Alfred Austin, the late 
Poe: Laureate. Grinding away at Brighton 
for a Civil Service exam., his eyes wandered 
to the flashing sea. It was enough: he 
tossed the grind-book from him and shifted 
his whole career. 

A letter is lying on my desk from an 
old friend, in which she reminds me that 
years and years ago I spoke to her juvenile 
daughter about the sad state of the pool 
cripples in London, and enlisted her sym- 
pathy. From that day to this I heard nothing 
about this girl, but it seems my words had 
sunk in, and now, a young lady, she is 
giving herself, heart, soul and cash, for 
work among the cripples. Yet I fear when 
I spoke I hadn’t the least idea that I was 
Switching a switch. 

But this is one of the things that come 
within everybody's experience, and many 
could better any I have known. 

Sir Walter Scott, out of his marvellous 
and multifarious memory, cites an old say- 
ing,“ Cripples are impudent: break your 
leg and try.” The test is rather a crucial 


one, but it is powerfully effective, if for 
nothing else, to efface the alleged quality. 
In my experience it has been all the other 
way: I have found child-cripples, anyhow, 
so far from being impudent, are most 
sensitively shy — perhaps because, poor 
things, they have seldom known the joy 
of being uppermost in a tussle. But the 
fractured leg, being an actual touch of 
experience, has a wonderful influence in 
waking sympathy in some practical fashion, 
as witness the interest of many big-hearted 
members of the League. 

The fact is that most people think of 
cripples only in the general, till some switch, 
some word, some incident in their own lives, 
wakens them to some personal application 
of their general reveries. 

My mind has run along this line because of 
a pretty little pamphlet from Sir John Kirk, 
which the postman has been good enough 
to convey to me. I am hoping it may be a 
turning point with some who have been 
thinking of cripples only in the vague. It 
is summer, and the sweet languor of the 
season turns the thoughts of most folk on 
their own annual outing. Far off or near, 
wherever we hope to roam, it is sure to be a 
place studded with glories, and we expect to 
return to our dusty work like giants refreshed. 
And so may it be. 


The Double Tether 

But what of the crippled bairnies ? 
They are children tethered by the leg or 
the spine, but tethered still more by their 
poverty. Take some cases : 

little girl. Father a bootblack ; mother, 
going blind, makes mats. An appalling 
poor case. Family look half-starved, mothe1 
too weak and ill to work. A table and bed 
the only furniture.” 

“ Six children ; father out of work ; mother 
in bad health, tries to do charing; al’ the 
children in poor condition, Net income 
6s. 6d. per week.” 

‘Mother a widow, does washing; living 
with five children in a single room. Net 
income 5s. per week.” 

Is a holiday possible for such as these 
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without help? And who needs it more ? 
They are children, and if ever a season was 
made for 


made for 


any 
children. 


in special, the summer was 
an we look after our 
own, and romp with our healthy bairns on 


the sea-sand or the 


burgeoned country lane, 


with never a tl care for these 
No good heart can 


fhe one thing needful is to put 


iought or 
poor prisoners ot God ? 
think so, 
the good feeling into a practical form and 


give what we can for the pale little sufferers 
who so sadly need a change but can never 
have one 
We smile 
thankful for, but there was a fine glimmer of 


unless help comes from outside. 
sometimes at what people are 
grace in the healthy wee laddie who thanked 
God that he wasn’t born with a wooden leg ! 
that 
if it would only take practical 


There is room for grateful spirit in 


most of us 


shape. 


A Happier Turning Point 
An outing for the crippled children means 


point for many of them 


a happier turning ] 


new health, new hope, new and_ glorious 
n their blood for another 
yea. And the cost A cripple 
sent to the sea ide or country and 


there for a od., 


memories to swecte 
is so small ! 
can be 
be 
and a normal child tor ros. It is not 


fortnight for res. 
very 
reader, however, who can afford so much, 
but there ; 
and make a whip-up among friends for the 


p-Uy 
est, and the 


re few who cannot give something, 


man or woman is rare who 1s 
not ready to give something to make a frail 
chi’d happier. 
Whatever is 
Sir John Kirk, J.P, 
Ragged 


-much or little—to 
Director and Secretary, 
Holiday 


Cheobald’s 


sent 
School Union Homes 
John 
London, W.C., will be gratefully 
From Sir John 
further 


street, Road, 
acknow- 
and applied also, 


for a stamp, may be received all 
particulars as to the Crutch-and-Kindness 


League. 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss Daisie Ball, Southsea, Hants; Miss Yor 
fallantyne, Langbank, Rentrewshire : 
Balmer, Katoomba, New South Wales ; Mrs Becker 
Forest Gate, Essex; Sturge Bl indell, Hokiar 
New Zealand ; Mrs. L. A. Bridger, Croydon, Sure 
Miss Irene Butler, Stellenbosch, South Africa. _ 

Master Carson, Cloncallow, Ireland: Miss Fy 
Cochrane, Upper Rathmines, Co. Dublin; Miss | 
Coley, Brondesbury, London, N.W sts 

Miss Daws (for Junior C.E.), Shanklin, Isk 
Wight. 

Miss Lizzie England, Boscombe, Hants 

Miss Florence Fleming, Brown's Town, Jamaica 
Miss Gertrude Fowler, Herne Hill, Lond n, SJ 
Mrs. Fraser, York; Mrs. C. E. Frith, Turk’s Island 
British West Indies 

Mrs. Garner, Surrey Hills, Melbourne ; Mrs. Glass. 
boro, Wanstead, Essex 

Mrs. A. J. and Miss EF. Harvey, 
Mr. F. J. Hopkins, Wootton, neat 

Mr. N. R. Jennings, Blackheath, 
Miss Kittv Johnston, Scotby, Cuml 

Mrs. Edmund and Master Gareth P. Kinkea 
Kingston, Jamaica 

Mr. J. W. Marshall, Highwor 
Matthew, Stellenbosch, 
Evelyn M, and Helen M 
Essex; Miss Una Mottet, Gask 

Miss Violet Oswald, Kint 


Miss Catherine Prowse, Llandudno, North Wa 
Albert Reed (Scout), Blackheath, Lon S 
Misses Helen M. and Frances Rit , Dunedin, N 


Zealand ; Mrs. Roughead, Leaming 


ton Spa, Wa 


shire 

Miss M. Salmon, ehester, Essex ; liss 
Scott, Kingsbarns, N.B.; Mr. Alan J. Shea 
Edinburgh, N.B Miss G. M. Spear, Ply 
Devon. 


A. T. Tregear, Esq., Bendigo, Victoria, Australia, 

Miss A. P. Valpy, Grouville, J 

Miss Alice Walden, Walderston, Jamaica; Mrs. R 
Weekes, Ivybridge, South Des Master Donald t 
Wilson, Balsall Heath, Birminghat 

Elsie Willis, Leslie Pyeraft, Manon Du 
Victoria High School, Hampstead. (Group 44 

Misses N. Lawson, Laura Franklin, Flossie Rawhn- 
son, Margaret es ehunga 
New Zealand. (Group 16 

Misses Ella i 
Gladvs Bethune, Hokianga, New 
104.) 

Misses Florence Walker, Heath Spencer, Brend 
Edna Kenderdine, M Earl, Beatrice 
Auckland, New Zealand. (Group 

|.C.E. Sunshin 

Misses Myrtl 
Haselden, Ruth Jenkins, Alice Baker, 
Auckland, New Zealand. (;,roup 39.) 

Friends from Dunedin, Zew 4 
Stewart 

Students at Mount Eden College, Auckiane, 
Zealand. 


Grace Chnst 


Zealand. ul 
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stewed fruit, the Children are always 
delighted, and Mothers know they 
are wholesomely fed. 


which children love and thrive upon. 


To make it so pure and delicious we have 
rejected all short cuts to custard making and 
all lower priced ingredients. Remember this 
if you are offered a substitute for 


Th, 
the Perfect Custard. 


In Pkts. 2 for 14d—Boxes 4d & 74d, and LARGE 84d Tins, 


If it’s BIRD’s Custard and 


BIRD'S is the Pure Custard, 


irds 


BEETLES 
Tins 1%, 3%, 


C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS, 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
aa also drawn to the 


NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WaREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 


Discarpen Jewers, PLate, Rincs, 
Bracelets, Precious SToNES, 
ANTIQUES, WATCHES, SILVER, OLD 
Frasers value promptly, and 
Give highest prices in the trade. 
Frasers (lpswich), Ltd, Goldsmiths, 
rinces St. Ipswich 
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Adjustable 


WHEEL 


Constr na new and improved rd ot inciple, which enables the occu 
pa t n n of i k or leg-rest, either t ther or 
epara i 1} ting every demand for comfor 
i ude with dand extensible leg-rests. N 

er Wheel ¢ ‘irs so tabby adjustinents 
many style ‘Easy ‘Self-Propelling Invalids’ 


40- 
Write for Catalogue F 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


TO KEEP YOUR HOUSEHOLD Liney 
WHITE AS THE DRIVEN SNOW Anp 
FRESH AS THE FLOWERS OF SPRING 
ALWAYS USE 


THE 


ROYAL 
SOAP, 


A FIRST FAVOURITE in Five Reigns, 
Foremost from 1817 and still 
THE STANDARD SOAP 
For PURITY, QUALITY & VALUE. 


— 

RIM st PRIMROSE 


AS USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRIES FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS. 
IN TABLETS 
BATH and TOILET. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty, 


Of all Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores. 
MADE ONLY BY 


JOHN KNIGHT, Lid, 
Soapmakers to the King, 

THE ROYAL PRIMROSE SOAP WORKS, 

LONDON, E. 


GGLOSSA 


KILLS the BALDNESS GERM 


puble are told plainly that Daldness 
is caused by germs. Scuif and dandruff 


are not unavoidable growths; they are due to a 
malig ‘ rill i bacillus, which laughs at washes 


It is timet 


aps the on/y hair specific 
t analyst. EGGLOSSA 
rm and promotes an 
alp which enables it to resist 
aces 


“ set st ‘ autiful hair by using 
EGGLOSSA, w k the harmful germs, stimu- 
ates the f ¢ 1 gives new life to the most 

I e inf y Stops the hair 


» its natural 


Chemist 
does not stock 
send P.O. 1/- to- 
day for full-sized 
Anatyst’s Test 
Bottie. 
Post free from 


Mr« 


if your 


Co, 


THE “O.K.’ 
ICE CREAM 
FREEZER. 


The Best Low-Priced Freezer 
d 


Made. 
In lred ‘ 
Me ye “O.K everything 
Ask \ 
for i“ r e t N 
Sizes: |,  # 3, 6 8, 10, & 12 ats 
Each: 83 W- 12- 83 23,6 


Ww. B. FORDHAM & sons, Ltd., 36-40 York Road, 


IRISH LINENS 


Damask Table Cloths, 2 * 2 yards, 4/1 each: 
6/3 each. Napkins. 

Afternoon Tea oths, 

4/6 each 


2 25 yards, 
5/11 dozen 
embroidered Linen, Lit 
2*3 yards, 14/4 19/4 pair 
Liata and Samples sre 
| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., nl 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


BURGESS’ LION “OINTMENT. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1 or 


Proprietor, BURGESS. ‘Geay 


r 
a Ko vad, Ponda. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


AUGUST 3rd. THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT 
Psalm cv. 23-36 
Posts TO Empnasise. (1) Pharaoh versus God. 
2) The catalogue of plagues. (3) The king's 
rebellion overcome. 


Against God 
[ was doubtless very hard for the proud 
king of Egypt to understand that there 
was a mighticr than he, and that this mighty 
One was the God of the despised Hebrews. 
But he had to learn the lesson, difficult 
as It Was. 

It is said that over in France there are 
those who so hate all religion that they 
have tattooed upon their arms two letters 
that stand for ‘‘ Against God.” That is 
shocking to the Christian mind, and yet 
there are many who are “ against God,” 
as Pharaoh was, though they may not 
profess their opposition so openly. 


The Divine Care 

In spite of the opposition of Pharaoh, 
God was caring for His own people and 
leading them out to their new destiny. 
Preaching recently on God’s care for His 
children, Dr, A. C. Dixon told a thrilling 
story about an old miner in Pennsylvania. 
He was at the bottom of a shaft one day, 
and, looking up, saw that a dynamite car- 
tridge was about to fall down it. If it should 
crash on the stones at the bottom it would 
explode, and death would come to the 
miner and many others as a result. ‘ With 
a prayer in his heart he put himself right 
underneath, and said, ‘God help me to 
catch it.’ And the cartridge fell off, and 
he caught it. He used God in his work.” 

Pharaoh was the cartridge falling upon 
the children of Israel, but God had them 
under His protecting love, and the strength 
ot Egypt’s powerful king was impotent 
against them, 


AUGUST 10th. THE PASSOVER 
Exodus 1-42 
Points ro Empnasise. (1) A new epoch opens. (2) 
Che slain lamb. (3) egypt In mourning, 
The Place of Saiety 
WiiLe the destroying angel was abroad in 
the land, God provided a means of safety for 


His own. God is ever a refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble. 

Dr. Andrew Bonar tells us that there is a 
plant called samphire, which grows only on 
cliffs near the sea. But, though it grows 
near the salt waves, yet it is never found on 
any part of the cliff which is not above the 
reach of the tide. On one occasion a party 
of shipwrecked sailors flung ashore were 
struggling up the face of precipitous rocks, 
afraid of the advancing tide overtaking 
them, when one of their number lighted 
upon a plant of samphire growing luxuri- 
antly. Instantly he raised a shout of joy, 
assuring his companions that they were now 
in safety. The sea might come near this 
spot, and perhaps cast up its spray, but 
would never be found reaching it. Such was 
the position of the Israelites who were under 
the shelter of the blood; they were quite 
safe while the destroying angel was bringing 
death into the homes of the Egyptians. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s story of the 
storm that caught a vessel off a rocky coast 
and threatened to drive it and its passengers 
to destruction is thrilling. In the midst of 
the terror one daring man, contrary to 
orders, went on deck, made the dangerous 
passage to the pilot house, saw the steers- 
man lashed fast to his post holding the 
wheel unwaveringly, and inch by inch turn- 
ing the ship once more out to sea. The 
pilot saw the watcher and smiled. Then the 
daring passenger went below and gave out 
a note of cheer: ‘I have seen the face of 
the pilot, and he smiled. It is all well.” 

Happy is the man who can say, when 
danger and death seem near, “‘ [ have seen 
the face of my Pilot, and He smiled.” 


AUGUST 17th, CROSSING THE RED SEA 
Exodus xitt. 17—aIv. 31 

Points To Empnastse. (1) The delivered people led 
by God. (2) The miracle at the Red Sea. (3) 
The fate of the Egyptians. 

CARLYLE wrote: ‘ When I drive along 

the turnpike and come to the toll-gate, 

and, putting a penny in the slot, the 

gate swings back on the hinges, its 

opening is a miracle to my horse, but not 

to me, for I understand the mechanical 
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device that accomplished the feat. Just so 
in the higher realm; what seems miracle 
to us is no miracle to God, but simply the 
ordinary working out of the laws He first 


ordained and ever keeps in operation.” 


A Helper in Trouble 

It is said that strangers in Philadelphia, 
learning of Dr. J. R. Miller, used to ask 
how such a plain, unassuming man could 
have the influence ascribed to him. Once a 
visitor to his church looked from the char- 
acteristic Sunday evening audience that 
filled the building to the speaker, who 
could be heard only with difficulty at the 


back of the church, and asked: ‘ How 
does he do it ?> Where is the man’s power ? 


One standing near replied: ‘‘ Oh, sir, if 


” 


you were in trouble, and Dr. Miller called 
on you or wrote to you, you would never 


” 


ask that question again. 


AUGUST 24th. THE BREAD FROM 


HEAVEN 
Exodus 2 30 
Points To EMpuastsi ) Murmur ngs among the 
pe ple (2) How t manna 


A trouble faced the Israelites with 
regard to their food supp!y. And once again 
it was demonstrated that human perp!‘exity 
was the occasion for a disp!ay of Divine 
power, 

Mrs. D. Crawford, the wife of the famous 
African missionary, has been through many 
thrilling experiences, and she tells of a 
remarkable incident. Marching through the 
‘long grass,” the food 
come by want and fever, she 
apparently to die. Seeing her in this plight, 
began to taunt her, 


ave out, and, over 
lay down, 


her savage attendant 
leclaring that the God whom she served 
to help, and that there could 
death. But the brave 


was powerl 
be no escape trom 
woman did not give up hope. Suddenly 
ra her hand as she lay on the ground, 

‘ able to move, she pointed towards 
the sky, and as they turned their eyes 


upwards the natives saw an eagle flying 


overhead with a large fish in his talons. 
Frightened by the noise made by Mrs 
Crawtord’s men, the great bird dropped 
the fish, which fell upon a flat rock in the 
ri where it lay until one of the black 
boy Wwam out and ecured it. Fhe fish 
was speedily cooked, and after eating a 


small portion of it Mrs. Crawford was able 


to resume her march. This food, it appears 
was the one thing that could have effecte4 
a cure at the particular time. If the fish 
had fallen into the water it would have 
sunk to the bottom and been lost ; if it 
had dropped into the long grass it would 
scarcely have been possible to recover it: 
but by descending upon the one flat stone 
in the river it lay within reach, and performed 
its God-appointed duty. 


AUGUST 3lst. ISRAEL AT MOUNT SINAI 
Exodus xix. Hebrews xii, 15-24 
Points To (1) God and Moses, (2) 
rhe majesty of God impressed upon the people, 
(3) The new covenant. 
Tue first Moravian missionaries to the 
Kaffirs of Africa could reach them only by 


selling themselves into slavery, and so being 
put beside them in daily life. In this way 
they were able not only to give them the 
Gospel, but to live the Gospel. It was suc 


sacrifice and proof of love that at last won 
the Kaffirs’ hearts. God took His people out 
of the slavery of Egypt ; but again and again 
they forgot His goodnes 


The One who is Able 

In one of the classics there is a story 
about Cyrus entering Armenia and taking 
the King of Armenia and all of his family 
prisoners. They were all ordered to come 


into the presence of Cyrus, who sad 


“Armenius, you are free, for you are 
sensible of your error. And what will 
you give me if I restore your wile to 
you?” ‘ All that 1 am able.’ “ What 


if I restore your children ?”’ ‘ All that I 
‘“And you, Tigranes,” said 
Cyrus, turning to the son, ‘ what would 
you do to save your young wile trom Servi- 
tude?” Cyrus,” he replied, to save her 
from servitude | would willingly lay down 
my whole life.’’ ‘ Let each have his own 
again,”’ said Cyrus, and when he departed 
one spoke of his clemency, another of his 
valour, another of his beauty and the grace 
of his person, upon which Tigranes asked 
his wife if she thought him grand looking. 
“ Really,”’ she replied, “ I did not look at 
him.” ‘At whom did you look?” “At 
him who ottered to lay down his life for me,” 


am able.” 


was her noble answer. : 

Christ not only offered to lay down His 
life for us, but He did lay it down, and such 
love and sacrifice surely demands a respons? 


on our part, 
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MEETING OF THE WATERS, KILLARNEY. 


Photo by Lawrence, Dublin. 


and beauty that the dictionary affords and to 
weave them into one grand composite word would 
be no greater a task than it is to find one already 
made that is fitted to rightly and justly describe the 
charms of the South-Western Coast of dear old 
Ireland. 

Even to think of some of the entrancing spots in 
that Eldorado of loveliness and peace, to see their 
names in print, or to hear the mention of them in 
train, tram, or office, is quite enough to make one all 
at once feel weary of work, with an accompanying 
longing to drop daily tasks and to hie oneself away 
to the Euston Terminus, or to that of Paddington, 
here in London, to book a seat in the Irish Express. 

How many a weary worker, an_ over - taxed 


ti take all the adjectives expressive of loveliness 


PARKNASILLA. 
Photo by Lawrence, Dublin. 


Q—Ang., 1913.) XxV 


South-Western Ireland 


For Beauty and Sunshine. 


A REFLEX OF PARADISE. 


rofessional man, a patient convalescent from a severe 
illness, that has so done, can testify to the wondrous 
efficacy of the delightful scenery, the peaceful en- 
vironment and the mild but invigorating tonic of the 
air to bring back to them the temporarily waning 
** joys of living.”’ 

Strange it is, how few people have really for them- 
selves viewed and enjoyed the loveliness of this 
islet-spotted and crannied coastland ; and yet it is so 
easily reached nowadays by the quick-running and 
comfortable expresses of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, whose main line runs from Dublin 
through Cork to Queenstown, with branches to 
Waterford, Limerick, Kerry, and the entrancing dis- 
trict of Killarney. 

Happy may be the man who elects to explore the 
lovely district of Killarney, with its famous lakes, 
grand mountains, and beauteous waterfalls. Around 
and about him will be some of the choicest works 
of Nature in all her varied arts. A magnificent 
combination, at once entrancing to the eye as it is 
captivating to the sense of delight and pleasure that 
swell out in admiration of the glorious environment. 
Here are sights and scenery such as can scarcely be 
found in any other part of the British Isles. Sights 
that it is difficult to describe by words alone—that 
must be seen to be properiy enjoyed. 

Readers would do well 
to write to the Great 
Southern and Western 
Railway, at their office 
in Dublin, for their illus- 
trated booklets descriptive 
of this bewitching terri- 
tory, wherein will also be 
found particulars concern- 
ing dear little Parknasilla, 
a charming spot sheltered 
in a lovely nook under the 
protection of a mountain, 
one of the most appro- 
priate hiding- places for 
those who enjoy peace, 
quiet, and charming soli- 
tude with Nature. A 
wondrous place, too, for 
the invalid, the convales- 
cent, and the man who is 
‘**just a bit run down.”’ 

Address your letter ask- 
ing for these booklets to 
the Tourist Office, Kings- 
bridge Station, Dublin, 
and you will find them 
sent to you without any 
charge, both willingly and 
quickly. F. B. 
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THE QUIVER 


The merits of 


The Soulful Sighs: 
He can’t do right, 


the paste flux that t a lera 
Hlav wide they are easy to put 
i ui t 
SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING LACED, asa 
to buckle the strap 
nae LEAD-JOINTING. SPLENDID ¢ terers with tender feet 
Witl ttle the ike magic, even corns, bumions, A¢ 
on dirty met \ Mechanics use it 
Made in Sives ar ta rf +7 desired), 
ane We make all sorts of ordivary Boots, 
Tt} ” and fit em w e eady e. 
THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


a 1 special ill Soldering Iron, a Cav 
i chet BI Lat | t Ider, et and a pamphlet | end Post ¢ for List and dire 
Vork 


Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Kd., Bermondsey, England. 


‘The Summit in Boot making ai aw 
Southalls sew varewrep 


Ready-lacej< 


NY Par and A FINE BOOT 
away abov 
Hard though he tries, aye thi ng. FOR MILITARY Men 
Without Fiuxite. OR FOR wear 

achieved. INDIA AND 


Meta! articles are easily repaired or made with 


Made like the old ** Wellington” Boot.- 
They FIT LIKE a GLOVE, 


a 


ORMGINA TRAP BOOT. 
rite 


nt 


R. SOUTHALL & CO. (Dopt. B), 88 Kirkstall 
Price 4/6. Post paid United Kingdom Road, LEEDS, 


comfortable, 


t Self Measurement= 


PATRONIZED BY 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GQUARANTESS GENUINE BARGAINS. 


PHEN 


ARPE 


Prudential Real 

Seamless Woven 

Reversible Half. 
Guinea 


FREE RUG, 


400,000 
CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY ! 
¢ Absolutely 


Tt 
pets Two Rugs‘: 
/ 
i 
Repeat Orders received 
from the Royal Palace. 
Stockhoim 


TESTIMONIALS. 
rl 1, Coalville, 1 


We. Cox. 1 


sixteen years, r twelve years.”’ 


Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Moartheugs. and Cotton Bedspr' 
Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, ost Free, if when 


youmention F HODGSON & SONS WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY 


NEW 
DESIGNS 


Repeat 

Orders 
received 
from the 

Royal 
Palace, 
Stockholm 


Bro 
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“What lovely stocKings 
you are wearing. 

“Yes, they are nice. I thought you would 
like them.” 


‘Il do like them. Unfortunately, I really 
can't affort to wear silk—they are so expen- 
sive and anything but serviceable. 


| “But you can afford to wear these. They 
are the GEES Shadow Hose — quite the 
latest thing—ard don't cost anything like so 
much as ordinary silk. You see they have 
pure silk transparent ankles, spliced at the 
back, but the bottom of the foot, the 
toe and heel, and above the calf, are of 
beautiful soft cashmere. You get the dainty 
exquisite effect of silk stockings with the 
wear of all-wool, and they only cost 1/11 3d. 
per pair. If you desire, you can have 
them fitted with a strong silk suspender 
attachment which is so convenient. Another 
advantage I find is that p49 Shadow 
Hose are made in such a variety of charming 
shades you have not the slightest difficulty 
in mate hing any of your costumes. 


“Isn't that clever l must really buy some. 
Where do you get them >?" 


“Oh! any draper or ladies’ outhtter will 
supply them. The only thing is to be care- 


- and make sure they are 
» or you will be disappointed.” 


6 99 


lulto ask for 7 


SHADOW HOSE 


are really the smartest footwear you can buy 
—just what you want for summer wear. 


Socks &!Stockings are made 
in all styles and weights 
Men's Ho se: ribbed, vertical stripes, art 
! si fr ! to 2/6 pe ” 
Ladie e:r ed, plain lac e, ithe y from 
If per pai 
Chile 8 i Hose and Socks: ribbed, turnover-tops. 
u and 
OF Drape rs CV 


writ 


ess Jason Leicester. 
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FEAR 
SUNBURN 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


Are priceless for sun- 
burn, itchings, chaf- 
ings, bites and stings, 
and for maintaining the 
beauty and _ purity of 
skin and hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
\ where. Sample of each with 32-p. book free 
by from nearest depot: Newbery, =~ Charter- 
house Sq., London, RK. Towns & Co., Sydney, 
N.S.W. yn, Ltd., Cape ‘lown; Muller, 
Ste Macle ine . Caleutta and Bombay; Pot- 
MAVING| ter D. 0. Corp., sole props., Boston, U.S.A. 
STICK A ee ler-faced menshave in comfort with 
Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. Sample freo. 
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THE QUIVER 


The best fiction by the most notable authors, 


CASSELL’'S FAMOUS 
SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Printed on good paper, with colour pictorial wrapper. 
Selection of the Volumes. 


THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE Py 1.A.R. WYLIE (Ready August 7) 


THE YELLOW GOD ms By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
ELSIE BRANT'S ROMANCE By EFFIE ADEI at ROWLANDS 
OUR FLAT y R. ANDOM 
ROSE-WHITE YOUTH By DOI WYLLARDE 
A GIRL FROM THE SOUTH ‘is im CHARLES GARVICE 
THE GIRL WITH THE RED HAIR oe ; By MAX PEMBERTON 
THE SEVEN STREAMS By WARWICK DEEPING 
YOUNG BLOOD by k. W. HORNUNG 
SPECTRE GOLD By HEADON HILL 
PEGGY THE DAUGHTER on By KATHARINE TYNAN 
THE WOMAN OF BABYLON. : By JOSEPH HOCKING 
OPAL FIRE : .. By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED 
THE INTERRUPTED KISS ane hie a By RICHARD MARSH 
LOVE'S BARRIER. By ANNIE S. SWAN 


Ask for complete list of this series at your Bookstall, 
CASSELL AND CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, EC 


° 


99% 


 CASSELL’'S NATURE BOOKS 


BABY BIRDS AT HOME MARVELS OF FISH LIFE 
By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. As Revealed by the Camera. By Dr. 
With 60 Plain Plates and 4 Coloured Francis Ward, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. With 
Plates. 136 pages. Cloth gilt, 6s. 64 pages of unique Photographs of 
' Fish taken direct under water in their 
@ SPIDERLAND 
By R. A. Ellis With 2 Colour and INSECT WORKERS 


52 Full-page Hllustrations from Photo- 


graphs. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. By William J. Claxton. With 4 


4008 
natural surroundings. Cloth gilt 
Colour and 4 Black-and-White Illus- | 


WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE trations. Is. net. 
| By S. Leonard Bastin. Illustrated with WILD AS THEY GROW 
J 40 Photographic Plates by the author, bt 
> and 8 Lumiére Plates. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. Photographed in poly direct from 
net Nature by H Essenhigh Corke, 
F.R.P.S., with Descriptive pg by 
G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc. With 25 Plates 
BABES OF THE WILD and 25 Diagrams of segments of the 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. With Colour flowers. Cloth. Ss. net each, 
Frontispiece and 32 Half-tone Plates by . . 
Warwick Reynolds. 256 pages. Cloth NATURE'S CAROL SINGERS ; 
- gilt, 6s. With Rembrandt Photogravure Front- , 
bel ispiece and nearly 200 beautiful Illus- 
| WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA trations of Song Birds: their Nests, | 
I Egas, Young, etc. etc. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
3eing the Adventures and Observations = 
of a Field Naturalist and an Animal THE NATURE LOVER'S HANDBOOK 
Photographer. With Frontispiece and | The Delights and Beauties of the 
about 180 Illustrations. Cloth gilt,7s. 6d j Countryside described by Eminent 
1 Cheap Edition, 5s | Naturalists. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. u 
= Send P.C. for charming Nature Books Catalogue, post free. 8 
; CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. mo 
4 
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THE QUIVER 


The Easiest Way 


to make 


the Best Lemonade 


is to put a teaspoonful of Glass-Lemon into a tumbler 
and fill it up with cold water. No boiling water or 
sugar required. The result is the most perfect lemonade 
you could wish to drink—pure, wholesome, delicious, 
and economical. You can only do this if you use 


FREEMAN'S GLASS - LEMON 


“the up-to-date Summer drink” 


With a packet of Glass-Lemon you can make 
delicious lemonade anywhere, at any time. 


Once you start using Glass-Lemon you will never 
be satisfied with any other kind. It gives you 
the very best summer drink in the least time at 
the smallest possible expense. The actual cost is 


glasses 


Freeman's Glass-Lemon is the only kind that is 
entirely suitable and convenient for picnics, garden 
parties, river trips, etc. Ask your grocer for Glass- 
Lemon to-day and prove its merits for yourself, 


Sold by all grocers and stores in 6d. and 1/- canisters 


Also 1d. packets. 


Extra large canisters for family use, 4/- 


FREEMAN &@ HILDYARD, Food Specialists, 
12 Henry Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 
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THE QUIVER 


( ‘Complete 
wind -scre en, 


vith two-seater torpedo body, hood and 
side and tail lamps, horn, and tool kit, 


ready tor the road. 
Price = = = £225 


We'd like to give YOU a trial run, 
May we arrange one -NOW? 


Belsize Motors Ltd., Clayton, Manchester, 
Ans 208 Corporation Street. LONDON-} 
hk : 1., 72 New Bond Street, W.; BELSIZE LONDON 
Ltd., Yard, Cavendish Square, W, 


I must write and tell 
you how pleased I 
am with the little 
JO-12 h.p. Belsize. 
I manage it entirely 
myself, and it ts just 
the car for a lady to ae 
handle. 


(Sis 


Dean's 


AGI Y, 
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THE MORE SEEN—THE BETTER 
LIKED 


THe more one sees of Winsco the more one admires 


a this most delicately oven of all Scotch Winceys 
re Lali shel will at 1/9 
// ead Ointment Phe is a specially d li tful twill ai 
wr {30 inche de) that makes uy t charming 
Kills all Nits a. little folk itdoor costumes, being a ally suitabie 
i bab pelisse o 1 small boy's tun 
and Vermin =i for a baby’s pelisse 
. h Thi wr MAKES plain “in 30 inch of 
in the Hair. a 1 Sor dainty bs 
3d wl ire particularly recomn nended for 
Rankin & Co., Kilmarnock, ’ frocks for babies and you a hildren ‘ 
6d. | the beautiful Winsco Broderie Ecossaise | 
in fine silk on the Winsco fab such lit 
1- will be found to wash and wear remark 
bee OF all Chemists retaining their softness and beauty to the 
y \ word ild be added in recommendation 0 
F stablished over 10€ years. triped and seli-coloured Winscos, which are sh 
most attr tive the navy, and 
ne 
Look out for Dlue bel 
. ire price ind 1/9 
SOMETHING NEW in while de riped Wi 


HARBUTTS PLASTICINE 


i t 
1] » of newest designs 
Let ladly s full range ¢ ewes 
s send you particulars. ‘nd Broderie Ecossaise to any reader who # 
HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 27 Bathampton, Bath. name and address, and mentions this magazD 


is the best 
in = 


3/9 


ts of the 


THE “RED DWARF” STYLOGRAPH 


WRITES SMOOTHLY. CANNOT LEAK. CONVENIENT SIZI EVER READY 


AE’ RED OWARF STYLOGRAP 
J. KEARNEY & C° LIVERPOOL 


All purct Red Dwart \ 
J. KEARNEY & CO. ‘Sole Proprietors), 47 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE QUIVER 


An Essential Point 


You cannot buy drugs or medicines as you would buy ordinary household stores 
you must be sure, above all things, that your medicines are of unimpeachable 


PURITY 


To realise this essential point is equally to realise the advantage of buying all 
medicines, chemicals, and dietetic articles at @z~ Cash Chemists. 


No drugs or chemicals are sold at any of the 550 branches until they have 
passed the critical tests of a large staff of highly-trained Analytical Chemists. 
700 Qualified Chemists on the Staff. 
550 Branches in Town and Country. 


Head Offices: 
Station Streot 


You are safe 


in dealing 
° 300T, 
with Managing 
Director. 
BETTER 
3 S. BERMONDSEY STATION, S.E. 
; Telegrams—“ E ical, London.” Telephone- Hop 17. 
CHURCH, accommodating 220 persons. Con- 
structed of timber framework, covered externally | 
with galvanised corrugated iron, lined internally \ 
with match-boarding, stained and varnished.” 
Price £175, erected complete on purchaser's 
he very 4 foundations. 
dat n of 
shown" 


f the world 


ad 


— 


Design 1079. 
BILLIARD ROOM, 26 (ft. by 20 ft, with 


verandah. Constructed of timber frame 
work, lined internally with match-boarding, 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 
and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light. 
Price £105, erected complete upon purchaser's 


foundations. 


» ~ ~ 


Ho 
PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Hospitals, 
tables, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, Electric Theatres. &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. The Largest ACTUAL MANUFACTURER in the Trade. 
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Samples 
reserved for th 
Readers of 


Fifty Thousand 
Complimentary 


“The Quiver.” 
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A WELL-ADVISED PURCHASE 


We all of us desire .o keep our health and vig 
who have others to care f the e want t 
by bright and happy faces, with the glow of health on the chee 
and the sparkle of it in t Phe home should be 
THE CITADEL OF HEALTH, 
ard to keep it so, warding off the attacl of disease, you will be 
well a vised to pur ise a supply of Lenilax p th w house 
hold laxative remedy w ha et with 
Lenilax pills are the re t of a physicia lo 1 after tl 
ideal combination of ibstances wherew 
Constipation, the roet of most of ou minon rent Th 
doctor has succeeded be all expectat 
finding out just what a true laxat pill should b Atki 
Lenilax pills are matchless as a remedy for 
INDIGESTION. SICK HEADACHE. 
Biliousness, Feverishness, and all disorders of the Sto 
Bowel nd Liver l | 
lea regu t 
wit! 
A la rom Bayswater writ J t 
I write to tell y he fit I 
for quite a1 t efore 
dreadful he we 
lid me no good \ l 1 
wentt ti 
I wok up I 
myself. I shall 
le stamps 
your pi a ig " 
phia p 
Chemust store et | 
r y Atki Com 


MACKINTOSH, 


TOFFEE DE LUXE 


SEEGER'S SEEGEROL 


FOR GREY HAIR. 

SEEGER’S tints grey ot 
Trial Bottle. faded haut any ustaral 
shade esired, BROWN, 
DARK ‘GROWN Li 
BROWN, BLA 
AUBURN’ or GOLDES 


AND SIXTY. 
EIGHT THOUSAND 

SERS SEBGER’S 
contains no lead, 


Wavers) | 
Finsbury, Lopdvt. 


COUPON. THE LEAGUE 


forward a Certificate. 
(Signed) 
Address 


OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
I enclose One Shilling. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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A Pleasant Way to 
Health. 


No special diet no drugs no loss of time just a 
glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” 


before breakfast. This is the natural way. This well 
known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
body's filter 


With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves normal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, a clear brain, a hearty 
appetite and gor 1d digestion are sure to follow. 


Eno's © Fruit Salt” never causes griping or weakening 
effects. The safest and best tonic and digestive regulator, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES 


SEND US 4- 
AND) YOUR DRESS 
OR SUIT 
WE WILL RETURN IT CARRY 
PAID, BEAUTIFULLY 
CLEANED AND READY FOR 
LONG~ TLME WEAR 


F_XPOSURE to sea and sun calls for BEST QUATTTY WORK 


~* the use of Rowland’s “KALYDOR.” 


It cools and refreshes the irritated, Clarks Dye Works 


smarting skin and renders at soft, white 


and smooth 


Rowlands 


4 


KOWLANDS 
67, Hatton Garden 
LONDON, EC 
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HEALTH-CIVING, 
: 
—= 
"First aid to . 
| Sunburnt Skin 
ri 
| 
| ral tt hal 
freckies and redness y a 


